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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Vision 

I was really heartened to read Moshe 
Machover’s article, as it succinctly 
summarises important aspects of our 
class’s experience around political 
organisation (‘The party we need, 
November 7). Simply put, we need a 
vision of an alternative society which 
is concretised into a more detailed 
programme. 

Further, he correctly states: “The 
other thing one needs is an organisation 
which pulls together the working class 
and its allies, an organisation armed 
with that alternative vision. That is 
what is missing and it is what we 
need.” 

So far, so straightforward. I would 
call such an organisation a communist 
party rather than “Marxian”, as this 
acknowledges the contribution of the 
unnamed masses, as well as other 
significant individuals, in addition 
to Marx and Engels. I do, however, 
strongly agree with Moshe that 
Marxian ideas will form an important 
theoretical and practical cornerstone 
of such an organisation. Incidentally, 
I would not fetishise the term ‘party’ 
for this organisation, but such a 
term does have resonance within the 
working class and I suspect that this 
is what we will end up with. 

I strongly agree with Moshe when 
he identifies the lack of understanding 
of the importance of working for, 
and practising, thorough-going 
democracy within working class and 
socialist organisations as a fatal block 
to our advance towards communism. 
This does not seem to stem from 
the theory and practice of Marx 
and Engels (see Marx and Engels: 
their contribution to the democratic 
breakthrough by August J Nimitz 
Jr). I suspect that it has a number of 
sources. Moshe correctly identifies 
one: “A purely instrumental attitude 
to democracy ... There is no sense ... 
of any advocacy of democracy as an 
aim, as an inherent and inseparable 
part of socialism. That is to say, I 
would define socialism in part as 
the generalisation of democracy; its 
extension into all spheres of social 
life.” 

A related issue is the development 
of leaderships who see themselves as 
having the best understanding and 
answers to all political problems all 
of the time. Thus, there is a permanent 
temptation to short-circuit and subvert 
democracy when the ‘less enlightened’ 
majority make a mistaken decision. 

Such an elitist approach is entirely 
counter to my own experience of 
genuine democracy in operation - 
eg, during the miners’ Great Strike of 
1984-85 and the poll tax revolt, where 
less experienced comrades operating 
in an encouraging environment on 
occasion came up with solutions to 
issues that had stumped those with 
more experience, whether these 
solutions were slogans for a poster 
or strategic orientations. Democratic 
practice allows us all to make our best 
contributions in the present, develop 
as individuals and to best prepare 
for a society where ‘every cook can 
govern’. 

Therefore, those who take a lead 
in our struggles and organisations 
must be thorough-going democrats. 
Further, they should take it as one 
of their responsibilities to nurture an 
organisational atmosphere where the 
full and free development of each 
can be a condition for the full and 
free development of all. I would call 
this emotional intelligence. This is 
sometimes caricatured as just being 
nice. However, it requires a certain 
personal and political discipline to 
commit to interact in a respectful, 


comradely and egalitarian manner 
towards others in the working class 
and socialist movement. It requires a 
vision of a communist society, built 
on new foundations, where we will act 
and feel differently than we do under 
the baneful shadow of capitalism. 
Bob Goupillot 
email 

Vicious admins 

My reading of John Smithee’s 
comments is that he was not saying 
that PCS jobcentre workers are the 
equivalent of the SS, but, rather, 
that the same argument - ‘I’m only 
doing my job’ - is used to justify its 
members’ role in harassing the sick 
and unemployed (Letters, October 
31). 

Richard Tomasson (Letters, 
November 7) clearly takes umbrage 
at such a suggestion, even going so 
far as to spuriously suggest that there 
is an equivalent level of contradiction 
involved in any work under the 
present system of social relations, 
and touchingly calls upon us to stop 
attacking fellow workers and instead 
attack the capitalist class. 

Just who is he trying to kid? Both 
the previous Labour and present Con- 
Dem governments have mounted a 
vicious attack on the welfare state, 
benefits being a prime target, with 
jobcentre workers being the purveyors 
of such policy. It is pretty obvious on 
which side of the divide between class 
solidarity and class collaboration 
comrade Tomasson stands, and it is 
equally obvious on which side of the 
divide PCS jobcentre workers stand: 
they are administering it. 

However, according to comrade 
Tomasson, jobcentre workers (and 
presumably, by default, Iain Duncan 
Smith) “want to help people”, because 
“work really is good for your health”. 
Is it? Does that include work with low 
pay or even no pay? I’m sure if it did, 
the ruling class would want to keep 
it all to itself. 

Mark Wood 
email 

Enemy union 

Richard Tomasson makes the 
sweeping statement that “work really 
is good for your health”. Does that 
include low-paid work, shift work, 
temporary, casual or zero-hours 
work, or work where excessive 
hours are the norm? Many benefit 
claimants on jobseekers’ allowance 
(JSA), along with an increasing 
number on employment and support 
allowance (ESA), are now expected 
to work for no pay as a condition of 
their continuing to receive benefits. I 
hardly think that this is conducive to 
physical and mental wellbeing. 

Having attempted to deflect 
criticism away from Public and 
Commercial Services union members 
in jobcentres (does he also include 
PCS’s Atos members as well?) and 
their part in delivering this brutal 
attack on unemployed and sick people, 
comrade Tomasson then makes the 
observation: “That’s not to say there 
won’t be many unfairly sanctioned, 
of course.” Presumably, then, some 
sanctions are fair. Since October 
2012, an average of 69,000 sanctions 
per month have been applied against 
JSA claimants; between December 
2012 and June 2013, 11,000 sanctions 
were applied against ESA claimants. 
So how many of these does comrade 
Tomasson think are fair? 10%? 20%? 

The big lie, however, is that the 
current benefits regime - mooted by 
the previous Labour government 
and now being carried out by the 
present coalition - is all about getting 
people back to work. It is not. It is 
about slashing the welfare bill and 
manipulating the figures for un- and 
underemployment. 

I’m afraid that until the PCS 


shows some basic class solidarity, 
by formulating a genuine campaign 
against the implementation of 
the current benefits regime, most 
claimants will continue to regard 
dole workers as their enemy, not their 
friend. 

Jo Russell 
email 

Cynicalists 

In reference to Jack Conrad’s article 
about the class nature of the Soviet 
Union, in the late 1950s I had a 
discussion with Natalia Trotsky in 
Coyoacan, Mexico (‘Getting the 
Soviet Union right’, November 7). 
She emphasised that by 1924 nobody 
in Russia wanted to hear about ‘world 
revolution’ and that there was a 
general mood of cynicism. 

We often focus on Stalin as an ‘evil 
genius ’. But he did reflect the prevalent 
mood, which in the 1920s had moved 
away from internationalism towards 
nationalism. Some of the Bolsheviks 
purged by Stalin were not Trotskyists 
- ie, Bukharin - but they were still 
internationalists. 

In a sense, Stalin was right: 
internationalism and nationalism 
are incompatible inside the same 
organisation. The degeneration of 
the revolution began with cynicism, 
which often passes as ‘realism’, which 
today we will have to overcome to 
build a new world revolutionary party. 
Earl Gilman 
email 

Gambling fix 

Tony Clark writes: “Jack Conrad 
believes that as long as the left remains 
contaminated by Stalinism we will 
never gain mass support” (Letters, 
November 14). I, too, disagree 
with Conrad’s proposed etiology 
of communist isolation, but I’m 
dumbfounded by his analysis of Lenin 
as a gambler. Conrad thinks the taint 
of Stalinism will repel the masses, but 
an (historic) policy of gambling on 
the fate of humanity will please them. 
The masses will ask, ‘What gave (this 
venerated) Lenin the right to take such 
risks on behalf of Russia and even the 
world?’ 

I read the Bolshevik assumption 
as, to the contrary, that an incomplete 
revolution, even one followed 
by counterrevolution, would, by 
removing the tsar and resolving the 
land question, advance the struggle 
for socialism. In a properly polemical 
mood, one might call the gambling 
characterisation a libel. 

Stephen Diamond 
email 

Take your pick 

My proposed changes to the Left 
Party Platform submission for 
the aims section at the Left Unity 
founding conference, were, after 
discussion in Manchester, submitted 
as two separate amendments to those 
aims. 

One of the problems of the debate 
between platforms is that it has, at 
times, become polarised between 
those who favour an electoral road to 
achieving socialism (with some such 
people accused, rightly or wrongly, of 
being content with positive reforms 
to capitalism) and those who favour 
a socialist revolution. The LPP is 
in favour of a broad socialist party 
encompassing both (but some 
members particularly favour elections 
and others hide some of their politics 
to accommodate them), whereas the 
Socialist Platform is much more 
openly revolutionary. 

Most revolutionary socialists, 
including myself, also agree with 
standing in elections, but think it 
impossible or highly unlikely for 
socialism to be achieved solely by 
electoral means. We should also 
welcome participation from those 


with autonomous/anarchist views, 
such as many in the Anti-Capitalist 
Initiative, although I have used the 
phrase “(preferably peaceful) socialist 
revolution” in the second amendment 
below. We should not encourage the 
participation of people who encourage 
violence for the sake of it, as 
counterposed to defending themselves 
if attacked by the forces of the state 

- which the LPP’s Kate Hudson 
(general secretary of Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament) informed us 
at the foreign affairs commission at 
the policy conference in Manchester 
is consistent with CND’s position on 
violence. 

Discussions around the formation 
of the Nouveau Parti Anticapitaliste 
in France included people of an 
autonomous/anarchist persuasion 
and, although they didn’t participate 
eventually, we should welcome 
members of the Anti-Capitalist 
Initiative into LU (especially because 
they are involved in merger talks with 
two organisations that are more keen 

- the International Socialist Network 
and Socialist Resistance). I have 
therefore included a paragraph in 
the second amendment below saying 
that those just interested in extra- 
parliamentary activity rather than 
helping with election campaigns (or 
vice versa) would be welcome. 

The extremely undemocratic 
(misnamed) first-past-the-post 
electoral system makes it extremely 
unlikely that socialists can make 
as much headway as socialist 
parties/coalitions on the continent, 
particularly Syriza in Greece. The Con 
Dems have also passed legislation for 
fixed-term parliaments of five years 

- without LU playing a key role in 
massive extra-parliamentary action 
forcing a capitalist government to 
resign, or otherwise forcing them 
from office by a general strike 
leading to ‘dual power’, we would 
be betraying the masses who look to 
us to provide a lead. 

If there is suddenly another 
massive economic crisis, on the 
scale of the 2007-08 credit crunch or 
worse, which some financial experts 
predict, it would be vital for socialists 
to respond by leading a revolutionary 
movement - if not, the far right will 
have a field day. Waiting for another 
general election is not an option! 

It should also be emphasised that 
the massive gains in support Syriza 
achieved, which led to it almost 
becoming the largest party in the 
Greek parliament in 2012, could not 
have been achieved without the mass 
movements of ordinary working and 
lower middle class people, including 
strike waves, demonstrations and 
particularly general strikes - in which 
members of Syriza played important 
roles. 

I am in favour of standing in 
elections in situations where we can 
create an impact - but we must avoid 
becoming the polar opposite of the UK 
Independence Party standing against 
Labour everywhere (or in most seats 
at a general election), with the serious 
possibility of letting the Tories back 
in (perhaps in a coalition with the 
Lib Dems or Ukip). In general, we 
should stand in ‘safe’ Labour seats 
(a strategy which has been extremely 
fruitful in getting George Galloway, 
Salma Yaqoob, Tommy Sheridan, 
Dave Nellist and Michael Lavalette 
elected for example, though mostly 
at a council level or in a by-election, 
where far less is at stake). We should 
avoid clashes with other socialist 
organisations and the Green Party, 
in situations where local agreements 
can be made. Rushing into a highly 
expensive and almost certainly 
unfruitful intervention in the 2014 
European elections, where our 
vote would be massively squeezed, 
particularly due to ‘No2EU - Yes 


to Workers’ Rights’ and the Greens 
planning to stand everywhere (which 
is necessary for them to get an 
electoral broadcast) would be a big 
mistake in my opinion. 

The combination of standing in 
elections and extra-parliamentary 
activity would give LU a big 
advantage over the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition, whose main 
participants, the Socialist Party and 
Socialist Workers Party, prefer to 
campaign under their own name 
between elections, with a major 
motivation being recruitment to their 
own parties, and with Tusc only being 
used at election time. 

A major problem with many 
previous unity projects (and those that 
still exist like Respect) is that they 
have been based on lowest-common- 
denominator, reformist politics, with 
organisations and individuals within 
such projects hiding many of their 
true views (particularly if they are 
revolutionary socialists). This has 
been the main criticism of members of 
the SP when arguing against the LPP. 

However, LU has already operated 
in a very inclusive way, with nearly all 
comments on the website approved by 
a moderator and with a forum on which 
contributions appear immediately 
without waiting for moderation. 
Part of the motivation for the second 
amendment below is to ensure this 
continues. We should also have 
publications, such as a newspaper/ 
journal (preferably called Left Unity 
if the party decides to adopt a different 
name at the founding conference), in 
which free and open debate between 
people with different political 
viewpoints is welcome, rather than 
making it a bland publication which 
doesn’t satisfy the incredible thirst 
for ideas amongst the population of 
Britain. 

Paragraph 7 of the LPP statement 
on trade unions is extremely vague, 
and contains nothing that even the 
Labour Party would disagree with! 
There is no mention of strikes (and 
certainly not general strikes, which 
have a key role in changing society), 
occupations or solidarity between 
workers in different unions or 
workplaces. The unamended version 
reads as follows: 

“We work for and support strong, 
effective, democratic trade unions to 
fight for better wages and salaries, 
for improved living standards, 
for better working conditions and 
stronger, more favourable, contracts 
of employment. We believe that the 
strength of the union is the people in 
the workplace; that what each person 
does at work matters - to make the job 
better, to make the service provided 
more effective, to persuade workers to 
combine for greater strength.” 

The amendments passed by Left 
Unity in Manchester are as follows: 

Add to the end of paragraph 
7: “Going on strike (including 
mass/general strikes), occupying 
workplaces and solidarity between 
workers (in different unions and/or 
workplaces) can be effective tactics 
in winning individual disputes and 
changing society.” 

Add new paragraph (11): “In line 
with the party being a broad socialist 
party, it should reflect a wide variety 
of views in our literature and on our 
website and forum. Our members will 
include: 

(a) reformists in favour of gradual 
change towards socialism and 
revolutionaries who believe some 
sort of (preferably peaceful) socialist 
revolution is necessary, while 
supporting such reforms in the short 
term (and, of course, those who don’t 
know how socialism can/will be 
achieved). 

(b) those who believe in change 
through elections and/or extra- 
parliamentary activity. Those who 
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want to join the party but only take 
part in one of those types of activity 
would be welcome.” 

Steve Wallis 

Manchester 

Ethnic hypocrisy 

“We stand shoulder to shoulder with 
migrants, refugees and asylum- 
seekers in their efforts to live here 
in freedom and safety, to contribute 
to society, and be treated as equals. 
As Jews, we stand together with 
all communities seeking to combat 
racism and fascism here and 
elsewhere” (my emphasis, Letters, 
November 14). 

I rejoice that Jewish Socialist 
subscribes to the worthy sentiments 
quoted above. But one word stands 
out to me, and that is ‘here’ - meaning, 
it is assumed, in the UK. 

If only the ‘standing together’ 
applied to the minority there - in 
Palestine - and refugees had the 
right of return. If only the Jewish 
state would consider the inhabitants 
of the imprisoned land of Palestine 
as equals, before the court of world 
law. If only this exclusivist, ethnic 
hypocrisy from Jewish comrades 
could be subsumed in a genuine 
socialism from below. 

Nick Wheeler 
email 

Out of touch 

We have been following the recent 
debates in relation to the invitation 
extended to Mother Agnes to a 
conference of the Stop the War 
Coalition. It has caused a degree of 
alarm among many in Britain’s Iraqi 
and Syrian community to see that 
the STWC has since revoked the 
invitation as a direct consequence of 
allegations regarding Mother Agnes’s 
work in Syria. 

Having examined the allegations 
closely, Syrian and Iraqi sources 
abroad have conducted investigations 
into Mother Agnes’s work, and the 
following information has been 
obtained. Mother Agnes is viewed 
by many in the Free Syrian Army 
as a humanitarian aid worker who 
has walked a fine line in the Syrian 
conflict and is viewed as being an 
aid worker rather than a politician, 
with many leading members of the 
FSA holding her work in high regard. 
Mother Agnes has also been noted 
for her lack of sectarianism towards 
either the regime of Assad or rebel 
forces, but has always insisted, when 
negotiating with either government or 
opposition forces, that they be native- 
born Syrian forces and not outside 
elements, which have entered the 
country as a result of the conflict. 

According to rebel sources inside 
Syria, Mother Agnes is not viewed as 
being an agent of the Syrian regime, but 
it is felt the allegations made against 
her derive from spurious claims by 
foreign-backed Jihadists, who have 
a history of attacking both religious 
minorities and opposition forces. 
Large elements of the Syrian rebel 
movement would have welcomed 
the opportunity for Mother Agnes 
to speak at the anti-war conference 
in London, which they would have 
viewed as helping to highlight the 
current humanitarian crisis that is now 
facing the Syrian people. 

The removal of Mother Agnes 
has also led to the view being 
expressed among the Iraqi and Syrian 
community that the STWC is sectarian 
and obsessed with promoting violence 
in the Middle East. It has reinforced 
the view that the STWC is out of 
touch with the reality of the Middle 
East and is felt to be more concerned 
with the careers of British politicians 
and journalists. 

Those actively involved with 
the rebel movement in Syria have 
described the removal of Mother 
Agnes as a provocative act of British 
religious intolerance towards Middle 
Eastern Christians, with the overall 


consensus being that the Stop the War 
Coalition has done nothing substantial 
or of meaning for the people of Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Libya or Syria. 

Hussein Al-alak 

Iraq Solidarity Campaign 

Read up 

Great article by Pat Smith, again 
showing how much of the left commit 
political suicide (‘Why I am leaving 
the AWL’, November 7). 

Articles like Sean Matgamna’s 
show that his personal nationalism 
(by this I mean white Eurocentric) is 
the guiding force behind his so-called 
socialism. Ah, Ed Said, wish you 
were. Perhaps Matgamna should read 
Said’s Orientalism ? Just a thought. 
Strummer 
email 

Mick Renwick 

The trade union activist, 
anarcho-syndicalist, anti-fascist 
internationalist and Geordie working 
class hero, Mick Renwick, has died. 

I met Mick first when I just turned 
14. We were in the first flush of that 
revolutionary generation that Bob 
Dylan had promised would soon 
“shake your windows and rattle your 
doors”. We were part of that huge 
current for change, revolution and 
peace which began to subvert our 
whole generation. Mick was in its 
vanguard. 

It was he who, sitting in the small 
wee hours in his living room after 
an under-age drinking session, had 
revealed to me the sacred Bob Dylan 
LP, The times they are a-changing. I 
had heard nothing like it in my life. I 
thought those concepts were addressed 
to me. It was, in the words of the 
Christian revivalists, a revelation. We 
became aware of ourselves as part of 
a worldwide wave of youth rebellion, 
intent on shaking the system till it 
changed its ways or died. 

First up was Heaton Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, then the 
faction that became the Tyneside 
Direct Action Committee, and later the 
Committee of 100, demonstrating up 
at Holy Lock on the Clyde and down 
on numerous Aldermaston marches 
against the bomb. It seemed like we 
had come to the very wire of nuclear 
war and we were convinced of our 
premature departure from life before 
we had the chance to live it. 

Mick was a key character in a city 
movement - always around, always 
on the scene. Sex and drugs and rock 
and roll and revolution - that was us. 
Mick was ‘a lad’ right enough. As our 
beatnik and mod strange new wave 
confronted the old culture - the teds, 
the biker gangs still in their white socks 
and greased back hair - we were often 
attacked. We represented something 
strange and scary: politics, beat poetry, 
peace campaigns. Mick was no mean 
street fighter and, although we aspired 
at first to pacifism, he was a handy lad 
to have around because he wouldn’t 
easily see his friends attacked without 
wading in. 

Mick had been born into a unique 
and dying community, for his dad 
wasn’t simply a Northumbrian 
pitman: he was a Geordie pitman. 
Mick lived in back-to-back Heaton 
- miners, railwaymen and shipyard 
workers. He was raised in the strongly 
militant trade union tradition of the 
miners’ union and communities. 

My life has been marked by Mick’s 
presence and Mick’s comradeship; we 
were together at Grosvenor Square, as 
we tried to storm the US embassy in 
solidarity with the Vietnamese people. 
On anti-fascist mobilisations and 
punch-ups with the National Front. 
He was for a time the secretary of the 
Gateshead Trade Union Council and 
organised some of the best Tyneside 
May Day rallies. He was shoulder to 
shoulder with every battle the miners 
had in the 70s, 80s and 90s, raising 
funds, joining pickets. 

He developed a deep and lasting 


love of Bulgarian and Greek culture 
and spent every spare holiday there, 
becoming a self-taught expert in 
all aspects of Bulgarian and Greek 
culture and history. 

Me and Mick started our political 
careers as anarchists, and then took 
brief detours through the woody 
glades ofTrotskyism in the 70s - Mick 
to the Socialist Workers Party, me to 
the Revolutionary Workers Party. By 
the time of the miners’ Great Strike we 
were both headed back to anarchism. 
We both became enthusiastic founder- 
members of the Industrial Workers of 
the World when it refounded in Britain 
and it was this organisation that Mick 
worked for heart and soul for the last 
15 years. Mick was as proud as punch 
to man the only ‘political’ stall to be 
invited to the annual sports and gala 
day of Lingey House School - selling 
badges to the children and literature 
to their parents. 

Mick’s last fight with cancer has 
been his hardest, and he wouldn’t 
yield. He smoked and drank to the 
end; he paraded and demonstrated 
when he could scarcely stand. Indeed 
he very nearly died at last year’s 
Durham Miners Gala, but, clinging 
onto the railings to hold himself up, 
he refused to take a taxi to hospital, 
insisting that the Cole Pits pub was the 
only destination he was heading for. 
He went through hell this last year. He 
refused to give up, always believing 
he’d beat this and come back. 

Mick was my friend and comrade 
for over a half a century. We shared so 
much. We had the extreme privilege 
of being teenagers in the 1960s and 
to setting ourselves a benchmark for 
freedom, for justice, whatever the law 
said - until in our own 60s we still 
aspired by those same values, because 
we couldn’t live any other way. 

Mick was a character roond the 
toons - Gateshead and Newcastle were 
his stomping grounds, where he met 
tens of thousands of people, debating 
with whole cities over the bar table. 
People all over Tyneside knew Mick; 
he will be a huge loss. I will miss him 
in ten thousand ways. 

A memorial wake will be held for 
comrade Mick on Saturday December 
7 at the Black Bull pub in Gateshead 
(opposite the metro and bus stations), 
beginning at 12 noon. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Hunger strike 

Revolutionaries in Greece must not 
be extradited to the fascist Turkish 
government. By extraditing them, the 
Greek government will be sending 
them to their deaths. Our four 
comrades, Erdogan (/akir, Mehmet 
Yayla, Ahmet Diizgun Yuksel and 
Hasan Biber, have been on hunger 
strike in Koridallos prison in Greece 
since September 29 due to the Greek 
government collaborating with the 
Turkish state. 

The Greek government is 
committing yet another crime by force- 
feeding them. The revolutionaries 
have been taken into hospital without 
their permission. Their family and 
friends are attacked and some have 
been taken into custody themselves. 
The government believes that the 
hunger-strikers will be deserted, but 
they are wrong. People all over the 
world stand alongside those fighting 
for justice, human rights and freedom. 

Mehmet Yayla’s family and friends 
have also started a hunger strike in 
front of the Greek Embassy in Taksim, 
Turkey. But the fascist police have 
attacked the protestors by spraying 
them with chemical gas. This is the 
AKP government’s understanding of 
democracy! 

We demand that Greece ends this 
cooperation with the fascist Turkish 
state. Long live the revolutionary 
prisoners. Down with fascism, long 
live our resistance! 

People’s Front, Turkey 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 24, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 24, section 5: ‘The so-called labour 
fund’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the human revolution 

Tuesday November 26, 6.15pm: ‘Key problems in human evolution’. 

Speaker: Chris Stringer. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Socialist Theory Study Group 

Thursday November 21, 6pm: Marx and Engels on the 1848 
revolution and nationalism. Social centre, Next to Nowhere, Bold 
Street, Liverpool 1. 

Organised by Socialist Theory Study Group: 
teachingandleaming4socialism@gmail.com. 

Infidel feminism 1830-1914 

Thursday November 21, 7pm: Talk, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. The first in-depth look at a distinctive 
brand of women’s rights emerging out of the Victorian secularist 
movement. Free admission, but advance booking required. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday November 23,10am to 5pm: Annual conference, Conway 
Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London WC1. Free creche - please book in 
advance. Organised by the Labour Representation Committee: 
www.l-r-c.org.uk/shop/#conference. 

Reclaim the night 

Saturday November 23, 6.30pm: March for women’s rights. 
Assemble Old Eldon Square, Blackett Street, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Organised by Trades Union Congress northern region: 
www.tuc.org.uk/northem. 

999 Call for NHS 

Saturday November 23, 11am: Rally, Durham Town Hall, Market 
Place, Durham DH1. 

Organised by 999 Call for the NHS: 
www.facebook.com/999CallForTheNHS. 

No to drones 

Saturday November 23,1pm: Demonstration. Assemble Downing 
Street, London SW1, for march to US embassy, Grosvenor Square, 
London Wl. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Remember John Maclean 

Sunday November 24,1pm: Commemoration, Eastwood Cemetery, 
Thomliebank Road (by Thomliebank Railway Station), Glasgow G46. 
Graveside oration, followed by social at the Shawbridge Tavern, 231 
Shawbridge Street, Glasgow G43. 

Organised by Scottish Republican Socialist Movement: 
www.scottishrepublicansocialistmovement.org. 

British colonial films 

Thursday November 26, 7pm: Screening of Mandate Palestine, 
Passing clouds, 1 Richmond Road, London E8. Free entry/donations. 
Organised by Hackney Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.hackneypsc.wordpress.com/about. 

For Palestine 

Wednesday November 27, 2pm - 8pm: Lobby of parliament, 
Parliament Square, London SW1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Cinema Palestino 

Friday November 29-Sunday December 1, all day: Palestine film 
festival, Showroom Cinema, 15 Paternoster Row, Sheffield SI. See 
www.showroomworkstation.org.uk for ticket booking information, or 
www.ypce.org.uk for more details. 

Organised by Sheffield Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.sheffieldpsc.org.uk. 

Close Campsfield detention centre 

Friday November 29-Saturday 30 November: Weekend of events, 
various locations, including Campsfield itself (buses, coach and bike 
ride planned). 

Organised by Close Campsfield: 
www.closecampsfield.wordpress.com. 

DR Congo: unsafe return 

Thursday December 5, 6pm: Public meeting, Clarendon Building, 
University of Teesside, Middlesbrough. 

Organised by Justice First: www.justicefirst.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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GERMANY 


Courtship with an eye on 2017 

The latest developments in German politics should serve as a reality check for the ‘broad party’ 
advocates in this country, argues Ben Lewis 



Willing and responsible ... to capitalism 


F or all the talk of the recent 
German elections being the 
most boring in memory, having 
been met with huge levels of apathy 
and indifference on the part of 
the population, the results and the 
continuing fallout from September’s 
vote appear to be precipitating some 
rather significant changes within 
German politics. Some commentators 
are arguing that the federalist system 
- with its mixed proportional voting, 
5% hurdles and a tendency to produce 
coalition governments - is potentially 
facing its biggest upheaval since the 
end of the long period of rule by the 
conservative Chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, and the rise of the ‘red-green’ 
governments at the end of the 1990s. 

They do so with good reason, for in 
spite of the British media in particular 
making much of chancellor Angela 
Merkel’s ‘stunning victory’, the fact 
is that she actually lost the election 
overall and, especially in light of the 
electoral obliteration of her coalition 
partner, the German Free Democrats 
(FDP), the position of her Christian 
Democrats (CDU) and its Bavarian 
sister party, the Christian Social 
Union (CSU), is looking increasingly 
tenuous. This might have come as a 
surprise to many, not least those who 
have been somewhat spellbound by 
the rhetoric surrounding Merkel and 
her seemingly unstoppable electoral 
success. All of those column-inches 
devoted to her popularity are now 
starting to appear as if they were 
written years, not weeks, ago. 

Duped 

Lacking an overall majority, the 
CDU-CSU were initially forced into 
government negotiations with the 
social democrats (SPD). 

In and of itself, this was not a 
reason for Merkel and her camp to 
panic. Coalition talks are par for the 
course, and the essentially Blairite 
SPD could, given the odd compromise 
and ministerial post here and there, 
easily be brought into line, as in 
the previous ‘grand coalition’ of 
2005-09. Merkel’s forces would be 
dominant, and there was not much 
of real substance between the parties 
anyway - one of the more obvious 
factors behind the general ennui 
with the recent election campaign, 
of course. And if there is one person 
sufficiently battle-hardened to emerge 
from coalitionism fighting, then it is 
Angela Merkel, who has gradually 
earned the reputation of a politician 
whose success is almost predicated 
on ruining her coalition partners - 
first the SPD in 2009, whose ‘grand 
coalition’ outing came at the cost of 
its worst electoral result since World 
War II, and then the FDP in 2013, 
which acted as a kind of ‘human 
shield’ for the more unpopular 
aspects of its partner’s policies and 
as a result was duly obliterated in 
September, failing to achieve the 
5% of the popular vote required for 
parliamentary representation. 

What is more, until recently the 
coalition talks seemed to be very 
much ‘business as usual’, with the vast 
array of ‘working groups’ discussing 
anything but the things that divide 
two parties calmly taking the well- 
trodden steps towards a marriage 
of convenience. Yet then came the 
bombshell from the SPD’s conference 
in Leipzig last week, where, in a move 
that has been described as highly 
calculated and decidedly Merkelesque, 
the party threw a huge spanner into the 
works by voting to “no longer rule out 
in principle any coalition, except one 


with rightwing extremist parties”. 

While this motion may appear pretty 
harmless, it effectively proclaims 
that the SPD is already beginning 
to draw up plans for a post-Merkel 
administration by opening itself up to 
the prospect of governing nationally 
alongside Germany’s Left Party, Die 
Linke, for the first time. As things 
currently stand, a three-way coalition 
of the SPD, Die Linke and the Greens 
would already amount to a very narrow 
governing majority. Yet for the SPD 
it is obviously too narrow a basis 
from which to launch a programme 
of government for a full four-year 
term. Yet in 2017? Or if some of the 
proposed grand coalition’s policies 
prove too unpopular and the SPD 
withdraws and triggers new elections? 
If pressure can be applied on the right 
wing of Die Linke to drop some of 
its ‘unrealistic’ policy pledges? There 
is no denying that the move is a 
particularly cunning one, at least from 
the rather constrained outlook of party- 
political calculation and manoeuvre. 

Unsurprisingly, the forces of 
the CDU-CSU are outraged. There 
is talk of being “duped” by the 
SPD, with Merkel perhaps coming 
to realise that, when it comes to 
coalition government, living by the 
sword also means dying by it. One 
commentator in Der Spiegel describes 
the move as “the new partner already 
flirting with the next bride” during 
a newlywed couple’s first real tiff. 
Not only has the general atmosphere 
surrounding the coalition talks been 
somewhat poisoned, it has also had 
a direct impact on the content of the 
government negotiations themselves 
with the CDU-CSU looking to restrict 
the government programme, which 
Merkel wants to be signed and sealed 
by the end of the month, to a modest 
set of measures, all of which will be 
fully financed and accounted for. This, 
or so the story goes, is to thereby leave 
as little room as possible for the SPD 
to withdraw from the coalition on 
the pretext that the joint programme 
has been neglected or insufficiently 
carried out. 

For the moment, the message from 
leading conservatives like Merkel and 
Horst Seehofer is not to let things get 
out of hand: the talks are continuing 
and most expect some kind of deal to 
be struck before the end of the month, 
whereupon the SPD membership will 
have the final say in the form of a 
referendum. Yet the anger on the part 
of the CDU is already spilling over 
and is likely to strongly feature at the 
party’s congress this weekend. CDU 
general secretary Hermann Gohe 
even conjured up the spectre of fresh 
elections - an extraordinarily rare 


phenomenon in German politics. In 
a predictably cynical manner, he also 
attempted to exploit the real hostility 
towards the disaster of the German 
Democratic Republic’s ‘official 
communism’ by highlighting the 
supposed double-standards of the SPD 
in rejecting “rightwing extremism”, 
only to embrace what is supposedly 
its leftwing totalitarian twin, Die 
Linke. Yet behind the loathing and the 
neurosis lies genuine fear. In spite of 
their large vote in September, without 
the backing of the SPD the forces of 
the CDU and CSU are simply left in 
no man’s land. The Greens would be 
their only possible remaining coalition 
partner: a very sad state of affairs 
indeed, both from the point of view 
of the German right and from the point 
of view of the leftwing illusions some 
still have in the rudderless Greens. 

Red-red-green 

The SPD’s audacity flows from the 
fact that it currently holds the lion’s 
share of seats to Merkel’s left. Viewed 
in this light, the decision in Leipzig is 
as much a warning shot directed at the 
CDU-CSU as it is an attempt to bring 
together a potential ‘red-red-green’ 
coalition in 2017. What is new here is 
obviously Die Linke, which, unlike the 
Greens, has been consistently rejected 
as a government partner at the national 
level. 

Interestingly, even those on the 
SPD right have largely welcomed 
the overtures. Johannes Kahrs of the 
notorious Seeheim Circle, which self¬ 
describes as the “conservative” wing 
of the SPD, revealingly states: “We’re 
saying to Die Linke: become capable 
of forming a coalition, then you’re 
in the game”. There is no doubt as to 
what being “capable” means in the 
words of such a figure: make yourself 
a party that can be trusted to help run 
capitalism. Specifically, he mentioned 
Die Linke’s “unrealistic” stance on 
financial policy (aka cuts), foreign 
policy (the posting of troops abroad and 
Germany’s lucrative weapons exports) 
and Europe (troika-led austerity). 

In many ways, the very fact that 
the SPD is starting to play footsie with 
Die Linke is reflective of the latter’s 
electoral success. Assuming that the 
coalition talks between CDU-CSU and 
the SPD are successful, then, as the third 
biggest party in parliament, Die Linke 
will be the main party of opposition. 
As such it will have an excellent 
opportunity to expose the priorities of 
the governing parties, not least their 
commitment to upholding the capitalist 
status quo that necessarily engenders, 
amongst other things, austerity, crisis 
and imperialist bloodshed. 

The unfortunate truth, however, is 


that such a response is almost a world 
away from that currently put forward 
by the party. Take Sahra Wageknecht, 
for example, a popular figure whose 
fairly hard ‘official communist’ 
background has often been seen as 
providing a counterweight to the forces 
in the party most openly clamouring 
for government participation both 
at regional and national level. Her 
response to these most recent power 
games was to effectively argue that 
2017 is too far away - the SPD should 
“immediately break off’ official 
coalition talks with the CDU and open 
up a dialogue with the Greens and Die 
Linke instead. It is already widely 
reported that leading figures in Die 
Linke, such as Dietmar Bartsch, have 
been in dialogue with SPD leaders like 
Sigmar Gabriel to discuss future plans 
and “creative solutions”. 

Quite apart from the fact that such 
crass coalitionism has absolutely 
nothing to do with the politics of 
‘socialism’ or ‘anti-capitalism’ that are 
often ascribed to parties like Die Linke, 
it is absolutely obvious that assuming 
responsibility for administering 
the capitalist state will lead to a 
haemorrhaging of the party’s support 
base in the working class. We only need 
to look back six or seven years to recall 
the short-lived disaster of the local ‘red- 
red’ coalitions in the states of Berlin and 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern, where Die 
Linke was more than happy to preside 
over harsh social cuts alongside the 
SPD. In the subsequent state elections, 
Die Linke was hammered and booted 
out of office. 

Yet this seems to have simply 
passed most comrades by, including 
some on the ‘left’ of the party. A 
rather ominous example of what 
could lie ahead both regionally and 
perhaps nationally in the next four 
years is provided by the experience of 
regional government negotiations in 
Hesse, where elections took place on 
the same day as the national poll. Here 
Janine Wissler, a supporter of the 
Marx 21 faction (and former member 
of the Socialist Workers Party’s 
fraternal grouping, Linksruck, before 
it dissolved itself into Marx 21) has 
played a particularly unprincipled role 
in regional government negotiations 
between the Greens, the SPD and Die 
Linke in her role as an MP in the Hesse 
parliament. Wissler told Der Spiegel 1 
that she proposed three alternative 
courses of action: to “tolerate” a red- 
green local government, which is to 
say using Die Linke’s votes to vote 
such a government into existence; to 
allow the CDU to form a government 
and then cause havoc along with the 
other parties (surely the best and 
most principled option); or to form 
a local red-red-green administration, 
which would be the first of its kind in 
German politics. 

Representatives of the Greens 
and SPD appear to have been rather 
content with Wissler’s pliancy (or 
what the SPD might call being 
“capable for government”), especially 
when she expressed a willingness to 
compromise on the question of Hesse’s 
state debt: staff reductions might be 
a possible response to the problem, 
providing that they do not take place 
“on a large scale”, of course! To the 
disappointment of the Greens and the 
SPD, however, it soon transpired that 
Wissler had gone a little too far for 
the liking of others. The chair of Die 
Linke in Hesse, Ulrich Wilken, insisted 
that the party “will not take part in a 
government that aims to cut jobs”. A 
welcome intervention. But is it really 
to be taken that seriously in light of the 


number of jobs slashed by previous 
‘red-red’ administrations? 

And what of Wissler and others 
like her? The SPD’s overtures will 
doubtless attract careerists in Die Linke, 
especially in the absence of a strong 
and organised left wing with firm and 
principled arguments against capitalist 
government participation tout court. 

No model 

None of this should come as a surprise 
to those of us who have followed Die 
Linke over the recent past. Bom of a 
merger between a split in the middle 
ranks of the trade union bureaucracy/ 
social democracy in the west and 
the former ruling party of ‘official 
communist’ East Germany, it showed 
a strong desire to take over the reins of 
the capitalist state from the very outset. 

As far back as 2006, when 
this writer was reporting from the 
congresses and conventions of Die 
Linke’s West German forerunner, 
Wahlalternative Arbeit und Soziale 
Gerechtigkeit, this paper warned 
that “unless the currently isolated 
and disparate critical voices start to 
organise into an effective opposition 
within the party, the new, merged 
Linkspartei will simply become a 
second social democratic force fit to 
govern on behalf of capital”. 2 Indeed, 
the whole ‘red-red’ local government 
fiasco merely embodied in practice 
what was already well established in 
the theory and outlook of the party. 

Astonishingly, however, it seems 
to have become the duty of far too 
many on the left outside Germany to 
defend and apologise for the ‘model 
anti-capitalist party’ that Die Linke is 
supposed to be. 3 So it is for many in 
and around Left Unity, who believe that 
‘normal, everyday people’ will flock 
to our side in droves if only we ditch 
supposedly ‘alienating’ terminology, 
history and tradition and focus on 
‘common sense’ politics instead. Such 
comrades also ignore the specific 
context in which Die Linke was able 
to gain support. The role of, firstly, 
Germany’s proportional electoral 
system and, secondly, the moves 
towards a new party by significant 
forces within both left social democracy 
and ‘official communism’ - two obvious 
factors lacking on these shores - are 
either overlooked or downplayed. Ditto 
the continued existence of the Labour 
Party in Britain and its role. 

Four years is a long time in politics 
and a lot can change. Yet any honest 
and critical assessment of the situation 
must surely acknowledge that Die 
Linke is heading towards the disaster 
of fully embracing a warmed-over 
social democracy. The main players 
appear all too willing to be swallowed 
up by the “game” of coalition poker 
for the capitalist state, to which any 
workers’ party worth its salt should 
be implacably opposed. The left of the 
party is either lured by the prospects 
of a red-red coalition or simply avoids 
confronting the question • 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Der Spiegel November 18 2013. 

2. B Lewis, ‘On the road to social democracy’ 
Weekly Worker October 5 2006. 

3. Having also been published on the Left Unity 
website, my recent Weekly Worker articles 
discussing the German elections provoked a lot 
of comments, some of which were quite hostile. 

It may have also been a factor behind the editors 
of the website deciding to run several pieces 
either whitewashing Die Linke’s record or at least 
avoiding the ‘elephant in the room’ of government 
participation. For one such example, see T Kachel, 
‘Die Linke after the parliamentary election’: 
http://leftunity.org/die-linke-after-the-german- 
general-election. 
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GREECE 



Alexis Tsipras: presidential 

Looking to its right 

Syriza has been held up as a party that should be emulated. Daniel Harvey examines the reality 


S ince the general election last 
year, Syriza, a coalition of left 
organisations, has been the main 
opposition in the Greek parliament. 
This achievement seems likely to 
be followed up by Die Linke in the 
German Bundestag, where it is widely 
expected that the main conservative 
and social democrat parties will unite 
together to form a grand coalition, as 
has taken place in Greece. The result 
in Greece was not exactly surprising, 
as Syriza has risen in tandem with the 
devastating austerity programme that 
has been imposed over the last two 
years. 

The success of an anti-austerity 
party in a European country has fired 
up enthusiasm about the potential 
here of forming a broad party which 
stands to the left of mainstream 
social democracy, whilst eschewing 
‘sectarian’ Marxist programmatic 
principles. This perspective has driven 
many in Left Unity to supporting the 
Left Party Platform in Left Unity. The 
hope is that LU, due to be formally 
constituted on November 30, will be 
able to achieve similar success. 

However, Syriza is today facing 
a number of challenges, and the 
political basis upon which it stood 
for election in 2012 is under constant 
pressure. It faces calls from the 
outside to transform itself into a 
trustworthy party of government. A 
popular refrain in the Greek media is 
to urge leader Alexis Tsipras to “cut 
off some heads”, by which is meant 
Syriza’s left opposition, who are the 
most vocal in advocating that Syriza 
renounce the Greek debt entirely. 
Meanwhile, a senior figure in the 
ex-left Pasok party achieved a great 
deal of publicity when he cheekily 
urged Greeks to leave the country by 
the nearest exit if Syriza were ever to 
gain power. 

Congress 

On July 10-15 of this year, Syriza 
held its first congress, during which 
the leadership proposed a number of 
changes to the internal regime in order 


to formally transform it into a party. 

In his opening speech, however, 
Tsipras mostly talked over the heads of 
the 3,500 delegates (each representing 
10 members). He pointed entirely to 
the obvious failings of the Samaras 
government and its austerity agenda, 
whilst saying nothing to justify the 
internal reforms. They seem to be 
based on the desire to make the party 
function like a traditional bureaucratic 
party, with a strong central executive 
acting independently of the 
membership. To ram this through, 
the leadership reduced the time for 
debate to a minimum, announcing the 
congress in May and replacing much of 
the discussion with the sort of general 
speechifying you would expect at a 
Labour Party conference. 

The transition from coalition to 
party was sparked by Syriza’s desire 
to qualify for the undemocratic 50- 
seat top-up awarded to the party with 
the largest share of the vote. Having 
made cosmetic changes before the last 
election to conform to the letter of the 
law, the Tsipras leadership has been 
pressurising its constituent groups to 
dissolve themselves. Most did this 
immediately prior to the congress, 
including the largest, Synaspismos, 
which boasts 10,000 members. 
Opposition, however, came from 
veteran socialist, Manolis Glezos, 
who heads the left and is renowned 
for his role in resisting the German 
occupation during World War II. 

For Glezos, the threat was turning 
Syriza into a “party of applauders” - not 
an unreasonable conclusion, given the 
reforms. The most important of these, 
other than dissolving all the constituent 
groups, was, firstly, that the party chair 
would no longer be appointed by, and 
accountable to, the central committee, 
but elected by conference. Secondly, 
the system by which candidates from 
different platforms are listed on the 
same ballot paper for internal elections 
would be abolished. 

The latter measure was clearly 
intended to be an attack on the 
proportional representation of 


opposition groups on Syriza’s leading 
bodies. And for those groups it would 
mean, in the words of one delegate, 
that they would appear in future as 
“alien outsiders” separate from the 
majority candidates on the main list. 
As it turned out, despite this measure 
being passed, the internal groupings 
less hostile to the leadership refused 
to be amalgamated into the main list, 
meaning that a total of six different lists 
appeared, completely nullifying the 
point of initiating the measure in the 
first place. The left opposition managed 
to actually increase its representation 
on the central committee, by gaining 
5% on its previous 25% showing at the 
December 2012 conference. 

This put the leadership on the 
defensive. After trying to bounce its 
reforms through, it was forced to make 
concessions, postponing the proposed 
dissolution of the remaining ‘parties 
within a party’ for a few months, and 
proposing that congress would have to 
decide each time whether to appoint 
the leader directly or leave it to the 
central committee. Tsipras justified 
himself being chosen on the former 
basis because a stronger and more 
presidential executive was necessary to 
steer the party through a difficult period. 

However, the left was unable to win 
its four other motions aimed at nailing 
down the political basis for the party. 
At the moment the language used is 
very broad, and can be interpreted by 
both the left and right in whichever 
way they like. Generally though, 
Tsipras has been quite careful in his 
use of terms, tending not to talk about, 
say, debt cancellation outright, but 
more blandly about “negotiations” 
with “European partners”. He is 
attempting to tread a very thin line 
between rejecting austerity and, under 
the cover of internationalism, calling 
on Greece to come to a deal to stay in 
the euro zone and European Union. 
The motions pushed for by the left 
would have forced the party to reject 
the debt entirely, but instead take the 
national socialist route of preparing 
for life outside the EU through the 


nationalisation of the banks under 
popular control, to be implemented 
by a new left-only coalition against 
austerity. 

Patriotic alliance 

Despite Tsipras’s manoeuvring, the 
possibility of a Syriza government 
remains very remote. In order to 
win a majority for itself it would 
need, aided by the 50-seat top-up, 
something like 40% of the popular 
vote, but it is in fact slipping back 
behind its 2012 showing of 26%, as a 
section of the population has become 
disillusioned with Syriza’s reformist 
noises. A popular, but quite polarised, 
discussion centres on the comparison 
between Syriza and the early Pasok 
- the latter described by some young 
Greeks as the “Syriza of our parents”, 
which emerged as a radical formation 
after the end of military rule in 1974. 
Pasok’s leader, George Papandreou, 
insisted on calling himself a socialist, 
despite being offered the leadership 
of the liberal coalition leading out of 
the dictatorship. 

On November 11, Syriza MPs 
moved a no-confidence motion 
against the government. The right- 
Eurocommunist faction, Democratic 
Left, which left Syriza in 2010, 
had formed a coalition with Pasok 
and New Democracy in 2012, but 
subsequently left it in June of this 
year in a row over the closure of 
the national broadcaster, ERT. The 
government won the confidence vote 
with a majority of just three. Ranged 
against it was Syriza on the one side 
and the neo-Nazi Golden Dawn on 
the other. The government is hanging 
by a thread, but the composition of 
the opposition makes the formation 
of a viable alternative administration 
unlikely, to say the least. 

To form a government Syriza would 
either have to join with elements 
in Pasok that are widely seen as 
responsible for the economic mess 
the country is in, or fonn an alliance 
with the nationalist conservative 
Independent Greeks (ANEL). The 


former would mean a humiliating cave- 
in to Angela Merkel, while the latter 
would leading to ‘drachmageddon’ - 
the abandoning of the euro which some 
studies have shown could mean a paper 
loss of up to half in the value of the 
country’s wealth practically overnight. 
The Communist Party of Greece 
(KKE) shows no sign of reversing its 
opposition to any coalition with the 
“opportunist” Syriza any time soon. 

Incredible though it may seem, 
some commentators are seriously 
considering the possibility of 
a Syriza-ANEL coalition - the 
equivalent of Left Unity, in the very 
unlikely event it was to grow as large 
as Syriza, entering into an anti-EU 
coalition with the UK Independence 
Party in order to keep out a coalition 
of the Tories and Labour. For the left 
opposition inside Syriza that would 
obviously be a non-starter - although 
some might say it would be in line 
with the logic of its proposal for a 
separatist route outside the euro fold. 
But intellectual pressure on Syriza to 
look for a solution like this is nothing 
new - Costas Lapavitsas has been a 
prominent proponent, for example. 

Even more prominent is Slavoj 
Zizek, who has shared numerous 
platforms with Alexis Tsipras - most 
recently at the sixth Subversive 
Festival in Zagreb, Croatia in May this 
year. Here Zizek pulled no Stalinist 
punches whatsoever in demanding that 
Tsipras look for an alliance with the 
“patriotic bourgeoisie”, so that he can 
show to the world that the radical left 
can “manage capitalism” even more 
effectively than the capitalist class left 
to itself. This he counterposed to the 
outdated programmes of the “utopian 
left”, which will never see the light 
of day. 

Meanwhile, Tsipras has his left 
opposition to worry about. The 
leadership was largely unsuccessful in 
pacifying it this year and a far more 
aggressive bureaucratic approach would 
be needed to silence it. But that could 
provoke a further split, just as Syriza 
was trying to fonn a government • 
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The philosophy trap 

Gyorgy Lukacs provided the ‘theoretical overkill’ for the bureaucratic centralism of groups like the 
SWP, argues Mike Macnair 



This article is at least partly a response 
to Lawrence Parker’s criticisms of 
comments made by James Turley 1 and 
by me 2 (though what I wrote was no 
more than casual references) about the 
1920s Marxist philosophers, Gyorgy 
Lukacs and Karl Korsch. It is partly 
self-critical - my casual references 
were over-summary. Comrade Turley, 
who wrote in much more depth about 
Lukacs’s philosophical ideas, can speak 
for himself. But I defend the main line 
of my arguments against comrade 
Parker’s criticisms. This is, however, 
‘work in progress’ attempting to 
summarise a larger argument. 

I am not primarily concerned 
with philosophical questions, though 
I am inevitably going to talk about 
them to some extent. I am primarily 
concerned with political questions 
which affect present-day politics: 
what Moshe Machover has called 
“actually existing Leninism”. 3 

I have commented casually in more 
than one place that the standard left 
critique of the Second International is 
that it was characterised by mechanical 
and undialectical Marxism; and that 
this mechanical and undialectical 
Marxism meant that the collapse 
in 1914 was fore-ordained by the 
philosophical positions of the Second 
International; and that this idea is 
linked to the views of the ultra-lefts 
against whom Lenin in 1920 wrote 
‘Left’wing communism, an infantile 
disorder. Comrade Parker in his 
critique provides an additional point 
along the same lines. He suggests 
that the Second International failed 
to develop a Marxist critique of 
culture - and hence that its cultural 
activities involved a wide theoretical 
eclecticism, which borrowed from 
various cultural approaches of the 
bourgeoisie; and that this is also a 
part of the story of the collapse. 

My view is that this general 
approach to the collapse of the Second 
International - that it was insufficiently 
theoretically or philosophically Marxist 
- foresees the creation of a mass of 
competing groups, sects founded on 
the basis of theoretical agreements. 
Such sects can never get beyond 
organisations of the character of the 
Socialist Workers Party, even if in 
situations of revolutionary crisis they 
may temporarily become rather large, 
like the Iranian Fedayeen. Nonetheless, 
they remain in their thinking at the level 
of an organisation of a few thousand 
or less, and hence break up and are 
actually unable to politically lead the 
broad masses under conditions of 
revolutionary crisis. 

Comrade Parker’s critique is that 
I and James Turley - in identifying 
the Lukacs of History and class- 
consciousness wd Lenin and the Korsch 
of Marxism and philosophy as the most 
explicit and systematic defenders of the 
view that the problem with the Second 
International is that it was ‘mechanical 
Marxism’, undialectical, insufficiently 
Hegelian, and so on - have failed to 
grasp that these writings are transitional 
towards Leninism from an earlier ultra¬ 
leftism. Instead we have mistakenly 
identified them with the tradition of 
the ultra-left (going back to Anton 
Pannekoek in the ‘mass strike’ debate 
of 1911-12 and beyond, perhaps, to 
the revolutionary syndicalist, Georges 
Sorel). He also accuses me in particular 
of imagining that John Rees accurately 
reports Lukacs, when he does not. 

On the first of these points, I am 
happy to self-criticise for identifying 
Lukacs and Korsch in the 1920s as 


Disipline and conformity 

simply philosophers of the communist 
ultra-left. It is certainly true that at the 
time of Lukacs writing History and 
class-consciousness as published, and 
at the time of Korsch writing Lenin and 
philosophy, these authors were trying to 
theorise Lenin, including the Lenin of 
‘Left ’ wing communism. 

It would be more precise, 
however, to say that what they were 
trying to theorise is the conception 
of the Communist Party expressed 
in the resolution on The role of the 
Communist Party in the proletarian 
revolution adopted by the Comintern 
in 1920 and the resolution on 
The organisational forms of the 
Communist Parties adopted in 1921, 
and that they were also trying to 
theorise what we now know, thanks 
to the work of Lars T Lih and others, 
to be a completely false history of 
What is to be done? and the split 
in the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party in 1903: that is, that 
1903 created a separate Bolshevik 
party, which applied military-style 
discipline, and that it was because of 
this separate Bolshevik ‘party of a 
new type’ that the Russian Revolution 
could be victorious. What this myth 
did was to project back certain aspects 
of the practice of the Russian party in 
the civil war period (1918-21) onto 
the completely different practice of 
the Bolshevik faction of the RSDLP 
(and as it developed into a party) 
down to 1918. 

It is a commonplace among 
critics of the myth, particularly those 
influenced by Trotskyism, to blame all 
this false history on Grigory Zinoviev, 
and hence to push its development 
forward in time to ‘after Lenin’. It is 
true that Zinoviev’s 1923 History of the 
Bolshevik party is part of the creation 
of the myth, written as it was to slant 
history in favour of the views of the 
troika against Trotsky and ‘Trotskyism’ 
in 1923-24. However, if Zinoviev was 
to blame, our authors would be writing 
be:fore the falsification. But the false 
narrative of the long, separate history 
of Bolshevism is present in Lenin’s 
‘Left’ wing communism and present 
in the arguments about the role of the 
Communist Party and its organisational 
nature in the Comintern which produced 
the 1920 and 1921 resolutions. The 
1921 resolution was, in fact, drafted 
by Lenin and Otto Kuusinen. 

I would add that Lukacs in History 
and class-consciousness and in Lenin, 
and Korsch in Marxism and philosophy, 
did in defending this ‘Leninism’ draw 
for intellectual resources on ideas from 
the existing critique of the Second 
International and Social Democratic 
Party of Germany ‘centre’ developed 
among the pre-war mass-action ‘left’. 
My discussion here is partly of Lukacs, 


mainly of his context; I will leave 
Korsch on one side on this occasion. 

Callinicos 

I begin by returning to the present and 
to Alex Callinicos’s infamous article, 
‘What sort of party do we need?’ 4 This 
is a good example of how Lukacs is 
used by the modem far left - to defend 
‘1921 Leninism’: 

So revolutionaries still confront the 
problem of how the working class 
and the oppressed can match and 
ultimately smash the concentrated 
power of the state, sustained by 
their own self-organisation. It is this 
that lies behind the question of ‘the 
party’: how to marry what Antonio 
Gramsci called “the spontaneous 
movement of the revolutionary 
masses and the directing and 
organising will of the centre”? 5 

A little later in the article: 

But it is Georg Lukacs, in his little 
book on Lenin (subtitled A study 
in the unity of his thought), who 
highlights the particular importance 
to him of the question of the party: 
“Lenin was the first and for a long 
time the only important leader 
and theoretician who tackled this 
problem at its theoretical roots and 
therefore at its decisive, practical 
point: that of organisation.” 

“Theoretical roots”? Where is Lenin - 
according to Lukacs - talking about the 
party question at its “theoretical roots”? 
It is certainly not in Materialism and 
empirio-criticism. This is, of course, 
a reference to What is to be done? 
For Lukacs, that is, the conception 
of WITBD has inaugurated a new 
philosophical epoch in the history of 
the workers’ movement. WITBD is a 
philosophical book? 

Callinicos again: 

In his master-work, History and 
class-consciousness, Lukacs again 
highlights the strategic importance 
of the question of organisation, as 
addressed by Lenin: 

“Organisation is the fonn of mediation 
between theory and practice. And, as 
in every dialectical relationship, the 
terms of the relation only acquire 
concreteness and reality in and by 
virtue of this mediation. The ability 
of organisation to mediate between 
theory and practice is seen most clearly 
by the way in which it manifests a 
much greater, finer and more confident 
sensitivity towards divergent trends 
than any other sector of political 
thought and action. On the level of 
pure theory the most disparate views 


and tendencies are able to coexist 
peacefully, antagonisms are only 
expressed in the fonn of discussions 
which can be contained within the 
framework of one and the same 
organisation without disrupting it. But 
no sooner are these same questions 
given organisational form than they 
turn out to be sharply opposed and 
even incompatible.” 

Here Callinicos offers Lukacs 
as providing the philosophical 
justification for the ban on permanent 
factions in the Socialist Workers Party. 
The same argument goes to justify 
the fact that the SWP has, since its 
forerunner, the International Socialists, 
abandoned entry in the Labour Party in 
the late 1960s, always regarded it as a 
matter of principle that the SWP should 
exist as a fully separate organisation 
and not as a faction of a broader 
party; and that this is based on theoiy. 
ie, Marxism-Leninism-Tony Cliff 
Thought (‘revolution from below’, 
state capitalism, ‘deflected permanent 
revolution’). The organisational 
separation of the SWP is a fundamental 
principle, but equally its coherence - 
meaning its agreement on theory and 
the absence of ‘permanent factions’ 
- is a fundamental principle. 6 As we 
will see later, Lukacs also provides 
the justification for the view that 
permanent activism - running round 
after every event that happens and so 
on - and internal debate reduced to 
‘how to do activism’ is fundamental to 
the conception of the party. 

Is Callinicos here misreporting 
Lukacs? Was John Rees misreporting 
Lukacs in his book on the dialectic? 
The answer, I have to say, is no. 
Precisely, they are due to the reason 
that comrade Parker correctly criticises 
me for: Lukacs is in these passages 
attempting to theorise ‘Leninism’, 
meaning by that 1921 Leninism, 
as opposed to the practice of the 
Bolsheviks down to 1918. 

The SWP (and before it the old 
‘official communist’ parties, various 
Maoist parties and most of the 
‘Leninist’ or ‘vanguardist’ Trotskyist 
parties) does faithfully follow the 
model laid out in the 1920 and 1921 
Comintern resolutions. Over and above 
that, modern ‘Lukacs users’ have 
adopted a philosophical theorisation of 
‘1921 Leninism’ which (so far as one 
accepts the theorisation) forecloses the 
possibility of thinking that this approach 
to organisation might be wrong, or at 
least wrong for conditions which are 
not those of 1919-21. 

I have used elsewhere the 
expression, “theoretical overkill” (in 
particular of Jairus Banaji’s theoretical 
critique of the Indian Naxalites). 7 What 
I mean by this is that it is possible 
to over-theorise critiques of false 
positions, and that by over-theorising 
you can fall into the opposite political 
error to that of the people you are 
criticising in the first place. 

More specifically, in relation 
to theorisation which is about the 
grounds of belief, and particularly the 
employment of Kantian, Hegelian and 
post-Kantian philosophical arguments 
about the grounds of belief, you create 
a closure against adverse empirical 
evidence. It seems to me that this 
problem of theoretical overkill affects 
in particular the use of Lukacs. 

Party question 

What Lukacs and Korsch were trying 
to theorise in History and class- 
consciousness and Marxism and 


philosophy is the party question. 
Why does the working class need a 
party? But, in addition, why does the 
working class need the sort of party 
which is proposed in the 1920 and 
1921 resolutions ? There is involved 
here a shift away from Marx’s and 
Engels’ conception of the party - one 
which had begun before 1914, but is 
here accentuated. 

In essence, the ‘party question’ 
arises for Marx and Engels because it 
is insufficient for the working class to 
simply carry on trade union struggles 
and/or build cooperatives (the views 
of Proudhonists, Owenites or British 
trade unionists pure and simple). The 
argument is that the working class 
as a class needs to intervene in high 
politics, to form its own independent 
political platform and to seek its own 
political power. This idea is not in 
fact original to Marx and Engels. It 
is a legacy of the left Chartism of the 
1830s-early 1840s. 

This argument is a consistent 
thread in Marx’s and Engels’ political 
arguments, from the 1846 ‘Address of 
the German Democratic communists 
of Brussels’ to ‘Mr Feargus O’Connor 
on the occasion of his election victory’, 
through the Communist manifesto, 
the Inaugural address of the First 
International and Marx’s speech at the 
1871 congress of the International, to 
the 1880 programme for the French 
Parti Ouvrier. 

A strikingly clear account of the 
issue is given in an 1871 letter from 
Marx to Friedrich Bolte: 

... the attempt in a particular factory 
or even a particular industry to force 
a shorter working day out of the 
capitalists by strikes, etc, is a purely 
economic movement. On the other 
hand, the movement to force an 
eight-hour day, etc, law is a political 
movement. And in this way, out of 
the separate economic movements 
of the workers there grows up 
everywhere a political movement: 
that is to say, a movement of the 
class, with the object of achieving 
its interests in a general form, in 
a form possessing a general social 
force of compulsion ... 8 

In the Second International there was 
a degree of confusion over the issue. 
We can see this in the first place in 
Rosa Luxemburg’s pamphlet The mass 
strike', a loss of the understanding that 
the working class needs to go beyond 
trade union struggle to addressing 
the question of political power in the 
society as a whole. And that loss is 
visible in the formulation: 

... the separation of the political, 
and the economic struggle and the 
independence of each, is nothing 
but an artificial product of the 
parliamentarian period ... 

... in the peaceful, “normal” 
course of bourgeois society, the 
economic struggle is split into a 
multitude of individual struggles ... 

As soon as a period of 
revolutionary struggle commences, 
that is, as soon as the masses 
appear on the scene of conflict, the 
breaking up the economic struggle 
into many parts, as well as the 
indirect parliamentary form of the 
political struggle ceases ... 9 

We can see a related but different 
confusion in the 1909 discussion 
on whether or not the Labour Party 
should be admitted to the Second 
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International. Lenin’s report of the 
meeting of the International Socialist 
Bureau discusses this. Karl Kautsky 
has recommended the admission of 
Labour on the ground that, although 
the party does not have a socialist, 
class-struggle perspective, nonetheless 
by organising independently, it breaks 
with the bourgeoisie. 

Lenin (correctly) says that 
organising a Labour Party on its 
own does not in itself break with the 
bourgeoisie: in practice Labour is not 
a party which is really independent of 
the Liberals, and does not pursue an 
independent class policy. However, 
he says that Labour has to be allowed 
to affiliate, because under the rules 
trade unions, for example, may do so. 
Although the party does not represent a 
political break with the bourgeoisie, the 
as yet unrealised logic of organising 
independently does; to avoid confusing 
the potential and the realised, Labour 
should be admitted as an organisation 
of the trade unions. 

Radek, representing the ‘left’ 
as opposed to the ‘centre’ of the 
International, argues that Labour 
should not be admitted because it 
is not a socialist party, and he asks: 
“Is a united Labour Party - which is 
not socialist - possible? We say no. 
Without socialism the working class 
is a heterogeneous mix of different 
categories.” 10 

Kautsky, later defending his position 
against critics, argues that there are two 
tasks: one the broad organisation of the 
Labour party, and the other propaganda 
for socialism. Hence admit the Labour 
Party to the International as the broad 
party of labour, and the distinct job 
of the communists, organised in the 
Social Democratic Federation, is to 
propagandise for socialism. In this 
argument he has merged the idea 
of the fully independent political 
organisation of the working class into 
the idea of propaganda for socialism, 
and hence lost sight of it. 

Comintern 

Confusion continued in the Comintern 
congress theses of 1920 and 1921. In 
essence the view of the function of the 
party in these theses is to centralise 
and organise the direct class struggle, 
strikes, mass actions and so on, 
pointing towards civil war: “Every 
class struggle is a political struggle. 
The aim of this struggle, which 
inevitably turns into civil war, is the 
conquest of political power.” 11 

And: “The same class struggle 
demands in the same way the 
centralisation and common leadership 
of the different forms of the 
proletarian movement (trades unions, 
cooperatives, works committees, 
cultural work, elections and so forth). 
Only a political party can be such a 
unifying and leading centre.” 12 

But also that the party’s role is to 
represent the class: 

Until the time when state power has 
been conquered by the proletariat, 
and the proletariat has established its 
rule once and for all and secured it 
from bourgeois restoration, until that 
time the Communist Party will only 
have the minority of the working 
class organised in its ranks. 13 

And that it must have ‘iron military 
order’: 

The Communist International is 
of the opinion that, particularly in 
the period of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the Communist Party 
must be built on the basis of an iron 
proletarian centralism. To lead the 
working class successfully in the 
long and hard civil wars that have 
broken out, the Communist Party 
must create an iron military order 
in its own ranks. 14 

Lenin in 1920: 

A political party can only comprise 


a minority of the class in the same 
way that really class-conscious 
workers only form the minority 
of workers in any capitalist 
society. Therefore we are forced 
to recognise that the great mass of 
workers can only be led and guided 
by the conscious minority. 15 

And from the 1921 theses: 

The different levels of the party 
apparatus must decide whether any 
given question should be publicly 
discussed by individual comrades 
(in the press, in pamphlets), in 
what form and to what extent. If 
the decision of the organisation or 
leading party body is in the view 
of certain other members incorrect, 
these comrades must not forget, 
when they speak or act in public, 
that to weaken or break the unity 
of the common front is the worst 
breach of discipline and the worst 
mistake that can be made in the 
revolutionary struggle. 16 

The texts are available on the Marxist 
Internet Archive. To read them is 
to become clear that the regime of 
the SWP, the ortho-Trots and so on 
does faithfully reflect the Comintern 
resolutions. 

Lukacs 

Lukacs in HCC, in essence argues 
that the organisational form of 
the party is not only necessary for 
practical action, but is also necessary 
for consciousness. From ‘What 
is orthodox Marxism?’ (1919), 
criticising Engels’ treatment of the 
dialectic in the Anti-Duhring : 

But he does not even mention 
the most vital interaction, namely 
the dialectical relation between 
subject and object in the historical 
process, let alone give it the 
prominence it deserves. Yet without 
this factor dialectics ceases to be 
revolutionary. 17 

Then, from ‘The Marxism of Rosa 
Luxemburg’(1921): 

The party must ensure that “in 
every phase and every aspect of 
the struggle the total sum of the 
available power of the proletariat 
that has already been unleashed 
should be mobilised and that it 
should be expressed in the fighting 
stance of the Party. The tactics of 
Social Democracy should always 
be more resolute and vigorous than 
required by the existing power 
relations, and never less”. 18 

This is Lukacs the ultra-left, the 
advocate of the so-called ‘theory of the 
offensive’, which the communist left, 
particularly in Germany, borrowed, I 
think, from French general Marshal 
Foch. Lenin’s discussion in ‘Left’wing 
communism about the need for retreat 
as well as attack is directed against this 
sort of thinking. 

From ‘Towards a methodology of 
the problem of organisation’ (1922): 

The Russian Revolution clearly 
exposed the limitations of the 
West European organisations. 
Their impotence in the face of the 
spontaneous movements of the 
masses was clearly exposed on 
the issues of mass actions and the 
mass strike. 19 

This is about the Russian Revolution 
of 1905, and again it is repeating 
Luxemburg’s arguments in The mass 
strike. 

Another quote from ‘Towards a 
methodology’: 

Escape from the crisis, the 
‘economic’ solution to the crisis can 
only come through the intensified 
exploitation of the proletariat. For 
this reason the tactical theses of 


the Third Congress very rightly 
emphasise that “every mass strike 
tends to translate itself into a civil 
war and a direct struggle for power”. 

This was written 18 months after 
the March Action, which had quite 
clearly demonstrated that the mass 
strike, when launched in inappropriate 
circumstances, led not to “civil war 
and a direct struggle for power”, but 
to ignominious defeat. 

More: “What was novel in the 
formation of the communist parties was 
the new relation between spontaneous 
action and conscious theoretical 
foresight ...” The philosophical 
argument here is precisely addressed to 
the ‘1921 Leninism’ and precisely on 
the basis of the false history which says 
that Bolshevism began as a separate 
organisation in 1903. 

Bourgeois philosophy 

Now I jump a long way back. There is 
a peculiar comment in Lukacs’s 1926 
article, ‘Moses Hess and the problems 
of idealist dialectics’: 

There is no denying that ‘egoism’ did 
in fact play a big part in the growth 
of bourgeois ideology; in this sense, 
then, it was not wholly inappropriate 
to relate the critique of the bourgeois 
class to this question. But it must 
be remembered that for the first 
great champions of this ideology 
(Hobbes, Mandeville, Bayle et at) 
the struggle to establish the new 
morality was a very real one. Not 
only was there a close connection 
between the war on feudal morality 
(and that of the Puritans when the 
bourgeois class was just emerging) 
and the elaboration of the theoretical 
cornerstone of the whole bourgeois 
ideology, classical economics, 
but this ideology also provided 
very important weapons for the 
bourgeoisie’s actual class struggle. 20 

This is a weird thing for anyone with 
knowledge of 17th century politics 
to read, because Thomas Hobbes 
argued for the absolute power of the 
English monarchy, and opposed the 
bourgeoisie (or any other class) having 
any political say. 

Who did theorise the revolutionary 
politics of the bourgeoisie? Among 
others, particularly John Locke, who 
was an active Whig revolutionary in 
the political crisis of 1679-83, went 
into exile, and came back with William 
of Orange in 1688. Locke wrote in the 
1670s An essay concerning human 
understanding , though it was not 
published until 1689 because it was 
subversive. In it he argues that it is 
not the understanding of texts, not 
the collective authority of the church, 
not political authority, which gives us 
reason to believe propositions. Rather, 
we start with the perception of the 
senses and then we work up ideas 
through simple to complex categories. 
Following from this approach, Locke 
argues that there is no absolutely 
certain knowledge - only probable 
knowledge; but that this probabilistic 
knowledge is nonetheless sufficient for 
us to justifiably act on it. 

Locke’s views in An essay 
concerning human understanding 
became for a while the credo of the 
English enlightenment. But they were 
also always scandalous, precisely 
because they implied that there was 
no justification for the state imposing 
tests of religious orthodoxy. This was 
their original purpose in the 1670s. 
They were also scandalous - as the 
conservative wing of the ruling elite 
argued - because, if knowledge is 
based on sense-perceptions, that 
implies that any cobbler is entitled to 
have religious or political opinions. 
Or, even worse, a barber! 

Hence arguments were offered 
against Locke, in the first place by 
bishop Berkeley and later by Hume, 
that, actually, we cannot derive 


knowledge from sense perception. 
See optical illusions, and so on. Of 
course, it is true that we cannot get 
certainty from sense perception, and 
Locke admits it, but he says we can 
get probabilistic knowledge which is 
sufficient for us to act on. Berkeley 
and Hume argue that sense perception 
is an unsound basis. For Berkeley 
therefore, since sense perception is an 
unsound basis, we can be certain of 
nothing except for what god has told 
us. Only divine revelation is a source 
of certainty. 

Hume is less obvious. He says that, 
since there is no basis for certainty, 
we should all be sceptics: we should 
not believe there is any truth. But then 
he says (in his History rather than the 
philosophical works) because there is 
no certain truth, therefore we should 
accept the conventional authority of 
the existing state: to claim the right 
as an individual to promote ideas 
which are against the official ideas 
of the state is to lead to the path of 
civil war. Hume thus uses the critique 
of sense perception as a route back to 
the political philosophy of Hobbes. 

When we move into the German 
‘philosophical revolution’, Kant takes 
his starting point from Hume. Why? 
It is hardly surprising. Kant is writing 
in the context of the ‘enlightenment’ 
of ‘enlightened despotism’, of 
Voltaire and the enlightened prince 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. If we 
concede probabilism based on sense- 
perceptions, we will end up taking 
seriously the opinions of cobblers and 
barbers on religion and politics. 

This is counter-enlightenment 
philosophy. And precisely because 
of its political and religious 
commitments, the arguments are 
creating a closure against adverse 
empirical evidence. This is done 
precisely by making the relation 
between subject and object the 
starting point. To do so is to build 
in at the starting point Berkeley’s 
and Hume’s critiques of Locke. In 
doing so, it immunises theory against 
empirical refutation. 

This is quite certainly not Marx. At 
an early stage of The German ideology 
we find the comment that 

The premises from which we begin 
are not arbitrary ones, not dogmas, 
but real premises from which 
abstraction can only be made in 
the imagination. They are the real 
individuals, their activity and the 
material conditions under which 
they live, both those which they 
find already existing and those 
produced by their activity. These 
premises can thus be verified in a 
purely empirical way. 21 

This commitment is a clear rejection 
of Hegel’s critique of sense perception 
(drawn from Hume by way of Kant) 
in the first part of the Phenomenology 
of spirit and also in the first part of the 
shorter Logic. Its results are delivered 
in the mass of empirical supporting 
evidence found in Capital. 

Subject-object and party 

When we apply the subject-object 
starting point to the question of the 
party, the result is, as Lukacs argues, 
that: 

The conscious desire for the 
realm of freedom can only mean 
consciously taking the steps that 
will really lead to it ... It implies 
the conscious subordination of the 
self to that collective will that is 
destined to bring real freedom into 
being and that today is earnestly 
taking the first arduous, uncertain 
and groping steps towards it. This 
conscious collective will is the 
Communist Party. 22 

And 

the discipline of the Communist 
Party, the unconditional absorption 


of the total personality in the praxis 
of the movement, was the only 
possible way of bringing about an 
authentic freedom ... 

Or 

If every member of the party 
commits his whole personality and 
his whole existence to the party in 
this way, then the same centralising 
and disciplinary principle will 
preside over the living interaction 
between the will of the members 
and that of the party leadership, 
and will ensure that the will and 
the wishes, the proposals and the 
criticisms of the members are given 
due weight by the party leaders. 
Every decision of the party must 
result in actions by all the members 
of the party and every slogan leads 
to deeds in which the individual 
members risk their whole physical 
and moral existence. 

For this very reason they are not 
only well placed to offer criticism: 
they are forced to do so together 
with their experiences and their 
doubts ... And the post festum 
criticism - which is inevitable at 
the moment - will be transformed 
into an exchange of concrete and 
general, tactical and organisational 
experiences that will be increasingly 
oriented towards the future. 

This “exchange of concrete and 
general, tactical and organisational 
experiences” is exactly what the 
SWP’s bureaucratic centralism 
produces as a substitute for real 
debate. And, as people from both 
SWP oppositions have explained, 
the result is to dumb down discussion 
and increase the distance between the 
leaders in the apparatus and the led. 

I do not mean to blame Lukacs 
for this crap. It is the product of the 
Comintern resolutions, for which 
Lukacs merely provided ideological 
support - or, rather, theoretical overkill. 
The problem is that without rejecting 
the theoretical overkill, people who 
started out as opponents of Stalinism 
find themselves doomed to mimic it 
in miniature • 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Luxemburg was right 

How do Rosa Luxemburg’s ideas on primitive communism stand up today? This is an edited version 
of a speech given by Chris Knight of the Radical Anthropology Group to this month’s Historical 
Materialism conference 



Communism: natural human condition 


T he launch of an English-language 
volume which includes Rosa 
Luxemburg’s quite extraordinary 
essay, ‘Introduction to political 
economy’, is a wonderful occasion. I 
would like to congratulate those who 
got it out. I suppose we could say, 
however, that it is a bit late in the day. 
It is difficult for me to understand, 
now that I have looked at it, why on 
earth these writings have remained 
untranslated into English for so long. 

I am an anthropologist. Pretty much 
all of my adult life I have explored 
the questions that Rosa Luxemburg 
is exploring here. In particular I have 
repeatedly asked myself this question: 
were Marx and Engels right about 
primitive communism? Were they right 
about the details of, for example, the 
matrilineal clan? Yet, despite focusing on 
those issues for five decades, I was quite 
unaware until a few years ago that these 
questions were a starting point, a primary 
focus, for Rosa. I only leamt about this 
when rumour started circulating about 
Peter Hudis’s forthcoming translation. 
Of course, it is partly my fault - to my 
shame, I do not read or understand 
German. But still I think we do need 
to ask ourselves why this marvellous 
work of Rosa’s remained untranslated 
and ignored for so long. 

I would like to start with a few 
short extracts. Then I would like to 
look at the reaction against the idea of 
primitive communism in Rosa’s time. 
The assault on that idea had already 
started before her assassination, when 
she was in prison, but it was to get 
much more vicious. Finally I would 
like to ask why it was that these issues 
were abandoned by virtually the whole 
of 20th century Marxism, despite the 
fact that they had been considered 
by the early Marxists so vital to the 
revolutionary programme. 

Rosa quotes those famous lines 
from the Communist manifesto: “The 
history of all hitherto existing society 
is the history of class struggles.” She 
reminds us that, not long after writing 
these words, Marx and Engels realised 
that they were actually wrong - there 
had been a long period of time before 
written history when there were no 
classes. She goes on to describe the 
impact that Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
work had had on Marx and Engels. 

I was astonished when I read these 
pages to discover the extraordinary 
breadth of scholarship that Rosa 
shows. She was not prepared to take 
Morgan or Engels on trust. Maybe, 
she thought, they had got it all wrong. 
So she made it her business while 
she was in prison to read all the most 
up-to-date ethnographies. It was as if 
today a leading Marxist were to read 
Sarah Hrdy, Richard Dawkins or Chris 
Stringer - scientists who nowadays are 
working on evolutionary theory and 
investigating human origins. Sadly, in 
the case of today’s Marxists, that is 
almost unthinkable! 

Sarah Hrdy, for instance, is a 
leading evolutionary biologist and the 
author of a wonderful book, Mothers 
and others. She has taken into the 
scientific mainstream the idea that, 
yes, originally we were a cooperative 
species. But what was the form 
which that cooperation took? It was, 
she writes, cooperation in childcare 
- an onerous task for our distant 
ancestors as they were becoming 
human. Collective childcare was in 
fact what got us up and running. Of 


course, anyone who has read Morgan 
or Engels knows that that was the core 
idea about the form of sharing that 
made us human. 

Class blip 

Here is my first quotation from Rosa: 
“Only by being clear about the specific 
economic peculiarities of primitive 
communist society ... is it possible 
to grasp with due thoroughness why 
today’s capitalist class society offers for 
the first time a historical leverage for the 
realisation of socialism.” She then goes 
on to discuss at some length the “specific 
economic peculiarities” prevailing 
among African, Australian Aboriginal 
and other hunter-gatherer societies. 

You might ask, what on earth 
have hunter-gatherers in Africa got 
to do with capitalism today or with a 
possible socialist future? Rosa replies 
that it is rather difficult to argue for 
communism, or even for a future of 
general equality, if our entire history 
had been one of male dominance, 
competition, violence, private property 
and war. If those things had always 
existed, it would be very difficult 
to argue against those essentialist 
ideologues who today claim that no 
revolution can possibly change the 
one key thing: human nature. In which 
case, what hope is there for us? 

Rosa’s position was that class 
society is a kind of blip, an aberration 
occupying a very brief period on a 
geological or historical timescale. 
Here she is again: “For the political 
economists, all primitive forms of 
economy were merely unsuccessful 
attempts that preceded the discovery of 
the one true form of economy: that of 
private property and exploitation, with 
which written history and civilisation 
begins. Morgan dealt this conception a 
decisive blow by portraying the whole 
of primitive cultural history as an 
equally valid - indeed an infinitely more 
important - part in the uninterrupted 
developmental sequence of humanity, 
infinitely more important than the tiny 
section of written history.” 

Rosa quotes Morgan’s inspiring 
words: 

Since the advent of civilisation, the 
outgrowth of property has been so 
immense, its forms so diversified, 
its uses so expanding and its 
management so intelligent in the 
interests of its owners, that it has 
become, on the part of the people, 
an unmanageable power. The 
human mind stands bewildered in 
the presence of its own creation. 


The time will come, nevertheless, 
when human intelligence will 
rise to the mastery over property. 
Democracy in government, 
brotherhood in society, equality 
in rights and privileges, and 
universal education, foreshadow 
the next higher plane of society, to 
which experience, intelligence and 
knowledge are steadily tending. 
It will be a revival, in a higher 
form, of the liberty, equality and 
fraternity of the ancient gentes 
(matrilineal clans). 

Marxists find in this wonderful 
statement the idea of a dialectical 
return: future communism as a 
restoration of something ancient and 
natural to us, but on a higher level. 
What we are talking about is getting 
back to a way of life that we can once 
again be comfortable with. 

We humans feel most in touch with 
ourselves when we are able to laugh (as 
African hunter-gatherers love to laugh) 
at those who get a bit above themselves, 
telling other people what to do. We feel 
happy and relaxed when we are joking 
among equals, when we can look into 
each other’s eyes and see ourselves 
as others see us. Laughter makes us 
relax, make us feel happy and healthy. 
In fact, communism as a return to such 
a way of life, full of laughter and play, 
is an infectious idea. There is a very 
powerful argument that capitalism itself 
has only survived by feeding off the 
fact that, despite its competitive logic, 
we remain sociable, sharing animals, 
full of inventiveness, happiest when 
rebelling against social norms which 
feel alienating and ridiculous. Rosa is 
very well aware - in fact she takes up 
quite a few pages on the subject - why 
learned professors hate, and feel they 
must destroy, the very idea that we 
could ever relax and enjoy ourselves 
while living as communists. 

In the late 19th century, right 
up to World War I, virtually all 
evolutionary theorists, archaeologists 
and prehistorians had accepted that 
early human kinship was matrilineal, 
that early childcare was collective and 
that the nuclear family is a relatively 
recent invention which developed 
along with private property. Those 
ideas were not specifically Marxist, 
but were almost universally accepted. 
But as revolutionary upheavals broke 
out almost everywhere in the aftermath 
of World War I, the ruling classes felt 
insecure as they had never felt before. 
They decided to strike back. During 
the 1920s and 30s, following Rosa’s 


assassination and the defeat of the 
German revolution, anthropology was 
completely reorganised. In reaction 
against Morgan/Engels-style historical 
materialism, the dominant school in 
Britain became functionalism, whose 
leader was Bronislaw Malinowski. 

Good and bad 
science 

Many leftwing activists today think 
it makes no difference whether or not 
early human kinship was matrilineal 
or childcare was collective. Well, the 
post-war establishment did not think 
such issues were irrelevant. Here is 
what Malinowski had to say in a radio 
broadcast in 1931: 

A whole school of anthropologists 
... have maintained that the 
maternal clan was the primitive 
domestic institution. In my 
opinion, as you know, this 
is entirely incorrect. But an 
idea like that, once it is taken 
seriously and applied to modern 
conditions, becomes positively 
dangerous. I believe that the most 
disruptive element in the modern 
revolutionary tendencies is the 
idea that parenthood can be made 
collective. If once we came to 
the point of doing away with the 
individual family as the pivotal 
element in our society, we should 
be faced with a total catastrophe, 
compared with which the political 
upheaval of the French Revolution 
and the economic changes of 
Bolshevism are insignificant. 
The question, therefore, as to 
whether group motherhood is an 
institution which ever existed, 
whether it is an arrangement 
which is compatible with human 
nature and social order, is of 
considerable practical interest. 1 

In fact we now know that early 
human kinship was matrilineal, 
early residence was matrilocal 
and early childcare was collective. 
The crucial question for Morgan 
and subsequently for Engels was 
whether gender equality existed. 
They understood that this depended 
on whether a woman on marriage 
was able to stay with her mother, her 
sisters and her brothers - whether, 
instead of being isolated under the 
control of her husband, she could 
stay with her kin and be empowered 
as a result. 

Here is Morgan quoting a missionary 


on the Iroquois family system: 

... when occupying the old long- 
houses [communistic households 
comprising several families], it is 
probable that some one clan [gens] 
predominated, the women taking in 
husbands, however, from the other 
clans [gentes]... Usually, the female 
portion ruled the house ... The stores 
were in common; but woe to the 
luckless husband or lover who was 
too shiftless to do his share of the 
providing. No matter how many 
children, or whatever goods he 
might have in the house, he might 
at any time be ordered to pick up his 
blanket and budge; and after such 
orders it would not be healthful for 
him to attempt to disobey. The house 
would be too hot for him ..} 

In this account, women had real 
solidarity and hence power. Men could 
have sexual relations with them, but 
only if they behaved, and even then 
sex did not mean they had rights over 
the children - and it certainly did not 
mean they had the right to push the 
women around. Women’s solidarity 
and power was made possible by 
matrilocal residence, meaning that 
a woman following her marriage 
remained living not with her husband, 
but with her kin, so that she could 
enjoy day-to-day support from her 
mother, sisters and brothers within an 
extended household. 

I am sometimes attacked for being 
old-fashioned and still believing in 
science. I am told that Marx invented 
critical theory, which means that he 
criticised science, just as Foucault 
and the postmodernists today criticise 
science. Yes, I know this, but Marx 
criticised rubbish science - ideology 
disguised as science. Far from attacking 
science, he aimed to peel away the 
ideology precisely to get at the science. 

At a conference on hunter-gatherers 
I attended in Liverpool earlier this year 
there were a lot of geneticists. And it is 
clear that through genetics we can now 
tell whether or not Morgan, Engels, 
Marx and Luxemburg were right on 
the issue of matrilocal residence. By 
taking a hair of someone’s head in 
Africa and examining the DNA, we 
can now establish whether in early 
human society women moved out of 
the family home to join their husbands 
when they married (patrilocal 
residence) or remained with their 
mothers (matrilocal residence). 

The answer is that over tens of 
thousands of years, in that part of 
the world where our species evolved, 
residence was overwhelmingly 
matrilocal. Women remained in an 
extended household with their mothers, 
sisters and brothers, all looking after 
one another’s children. In a nutshell, 
Rosa Luxemburg was right • 

Notes 

1. R Briffault, B Malinowski, A Montagu 
Marriage, past and present: a debate between 
Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowski 
Boston 1956, p76. 

2. F Engels Origins of the family, private property 
and the state : www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1884/origin-family/ch02c.htm. 
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CHINA 


Beijing’s new turn 

As the third plenum shows, China is moving towards some form of state capitalism, writes Eddie Ford 



‘Abandoning’ state capitalism? 


ver November 9-12 members 
of the Communist Party of 
China’s central committee 
met for its third plenary session. The 
CC, at present numbering 376, whose 
members occupy all the top posts in the 
government and military bureaucracy, 
meet in Beijing once or twice a year 
between national congresses. 

The plenums are significant for the 
simple reason that they are where the 
important decisions are made - not in 
the party’s national congress or the top 
legislature of the National People’s 
Congress. And, of course, in true 
Stalinist tradition, the role of the CC 
is to loyally rubber-stamp the decisions 
already taken by the politburo - or, to 
be more exact still, its self-perpetuating 
seven-person standing committee that 
apparently meets once a week and 
operates by ‘consensus’. 

It was at the third plenum of the 
11th central committee in 1978 that 
the then “paramount leader”, Deng 
Xiaoping - after ousting Hua Guofeng, 
Mao Zedong’s chosen successor 
- announced the “opening-up” of 
China’s economy and spearheaded 
major market-oriented reforms, 
perhaps summed up by his famous 
1961 declaration: “It doesn’t matter 
whether it’s a white cat or a black, 
I think; a cat that catches mice is a 
good cat.” We need economic growth 
by almost any means necessary, so 
long as the CPC retains its monopoly 
position. And it was at the third 
plenum of the 14th central committee 
in 1993 that Zhu Rongji announced 
the introduction of the “socialist 
market economy.” 

The current “paramount leader” 
is Xi Jinping, who last year became 
general secretary of the CPC and 
represents the ‘fifth generation’ 
leadership. Additionally - you can 
never have too much of a good thing - 
he is president of the People’s Republic 
of China and chairman of the central 
military commission, not to mention 
the chair of the politburo’s standing 
committee. 

Shortage 

Three days after the plenum a 22,000- 
word document was released outlining 
the leadership’s strategy for at least the 
next 10 years. This report concentrates 
on the ‘one-child’ policy, which is to 
be formally “relaxed”, though no 
time frame has yet been given and the 
government emphasised that it would 
not totally abandon intervening into 
family matters in the “near term”. 
Upon the news, shares of baby 
formula, stroller, diaper and even 
piano manufacturers rose sharply on 
the expectation that demand would 
soar. On the other hand, Chinese 
condom maker Humanwell Healthcare 
Group saw its shares dip sharply. That 
really is capitalism with Chinese 
characteristics. 

Now, the number of couples 
allowed to have two children under 
the law will be expanded to include 
families where just one of the parents 
was an only child. Previously the law 
granted this concession only to couples 
where both parents were only children. 
Eligible couples will still have to apply 
for permission to have their second 
child and the new ‘relaxed’ policy 
does not mean an end to fines (or other 
sanctions) for couples who do not meet 
the criteria. And the penalties are hefty, 
if not crippling - the highest known 
fine was one of Rmb300,000 ($50,000) 
imposed on a Beijing couple who had 
two children, even though only one 
parent was an only child. 


However, the one-child policy has 
frequently been ignored and there are 
also official exemptions. For example, 
rural residents are already allowed to 
have a second child if their first child 
is a girl or disabled and those from 
officially designated ethnic minorities 
are permitted two or even three 
children - and in practice many in the 
countryside have more than that, yet 
rarely, if ever, get fined. 

An inevitable consequence of the 
government’s policies, given that 
many Chinese people still believe 
that a son is more valuable than a 
daughter, is ‘female foeticide’ - the 
selective abortion of girls in the womb. 
Meaning there are now 117 boys bom 
for every 100 girls in China, creating 
a potentially destabilising future - 
and much personal misery - for a 
entire cohort of men who can never 
marry or have a family (those with 
money often look for wives abroad). 
The problem has become so acute 
that China officially forbids doctors 
from revealing the baby’s gender, but 
couples can easily find out. 

In fact, abandoning the one-child 
policy is likely to make very little 
difference to birth rates. By some 
estimates, the change could increase 
the number of births by 5%-10% (or 
one to two million) in the first few years 
- but others say that is an overestimate. 
Even if the policy were completely 
abolished, large sections of Chinese 
society have simply got out of the habit 
of having larger families. According 
to a recent census, the estimated 2011 
birth rate among women aged 20 to 
29 was only 1.04 and in 2010 the 
overall birth rate in cities was only 
0.88 - nearly the lowest in the world. 
In Shanghai, for example, a mere 8% 
of couples who satisfied the previous 
criteria for a second child actually 
applied to have one - and over 80% 
of couples with Shanghai residency 
were only children. China’s population 
levels therefore seem destined to 
remain stable or even decline in the 
long-term - so much for the ‘crisis’ of 
overpopulation we hear so much about 
in certain western circles. 


However, the problem facing 
the CPC is obvious. China has an 
acute labour shortage, and the one- 
child policy certainly did not help 
(according to the government, 400 
million births have been averted since 
1980). Yet Deng’s strategy for growth 
was predicated on there being surplus 
labour in the countryside - which could 
then be relocated to the cities and made 
to work in the factories producing dirt- 
cheap goods for the western market. 
But, with falling birth rates, where are 
the new workers to come from? 

In that sense, China is repeating 
the same pattern we saw in the Soviet 
Union - inexorably using up its surplus 
labour. With relative ease you could 
draw a graph or devise a mathematical 
formulation showing the decline in the 
growth of the labour-force - perhaps 
even predict that the Soviet Union 
would collapse as a result (although 
you might have been a bit foolish to 
give the exact date!). That did not 
mean, of course, that Soviet workers 
were working round the clock - far 
from it. But at the end of the day, if 
a new factory opens then it has to 
be staffed with workers - the supply 
of which began to dry up. At some 
stage, China too will simply run out 
of surplus people. Chinese officialdom 
knows this, as does the more intelligent 
bourgeois press in the west. The show 
cannot go on forever. 

Another serious and related 
problem for the regime is that the 
western market is saturated with (often 
substandard) Chinese goods. Demand 
for Chinese imports is thus bound 
to meet limits, especially when you 
consider that the United States and the 
European Union are hardly expanding 
economically at a tremendous speed - 
to put it mildly. Thus another necessity, 
as discussed in the plenum report, is 
to develop an internal market. But 
how on earth do you do that? There 
are plenty of empirical reports and 
anecdotes about highways with no 
cars on them, cities with next to no-one 
living in them, industrial estates that 
show no sign of economic activity and 
so on. Just like the Soviet Union again, 


China, especially its state concerns, 
are characterised by endemically low 
levels of productivity - workers pretend 
to work and the government pretends 
to pay them. In the case of China, you 
might have impressive-looking GDP 
growth figures - but that does not 
necessarily translate into either higher 
productivity or an increased number of 
use-values available for people. 

Other plans announced at the 
third plenum include the scrapping 
of the “re-education through labour” 
detention/gulag system, “improving” 
various social welfare programmes 
(housing in particular), and a pledge 
to “accelerate” reform of the hukou 
system - essentially a nightmarish, 
bureaucratic knot tying hundreds of 
millions of migrant workers to their 
rural home towns. The country will 
“relax overall control over farmers 
settling in towns and small cities, 
and relax restrictions on settling in 
medium-sized cities in an orderly 
manner,” according to the Xinhua 
news agency. 

The plenum report detailed a 
number of other less headline-grabbing 
reforms, such as a promise to explore 
ways of setting up an “intellectual 
property court” and reduce the 
number of crimes subject to the death 
penalty. Inevitably, the report contains 
numerous contradictions. Whilst we 
read about the importance of a “fair use 
of judicial authority” and upholding the 
country’s constitution - which, believe 
it or not, promises “freedom of speech” 
and “freedom of assembly” - the same 
document wants to “strengthen public 
opinion guidance” and “crack down on 
internet crimes”: ie, anyone expressing 
dissenting or anti-government opinions 
on social networking sites or personal 
blogs. 

Two things are abundantly clear 
from the plenum, however: the CPC 
will not countenance any loosening 
of its grip on power; and more market 
elements and ‘incentives’ - capitalism 
- will be unleashed upon the Chinese 
economy. 

Deluded 

What is interesting has been 
the response of the left. So far, 
significantly or not, the Morning 
Star’s Communist Party of Britain 
has said precisely nothing about the 
third plenum. Eventually the CPB 
will have to come out with some line 
or other. However, whatever it says 
is likely to be couched in the odious 
‘official communist’ language of 
diplomatic internationalism - fawning 
and cowardly. 

Of course, the CPB comrades 
used to worship the fallen Soviet 
god. Way back then, when the Soviet 
bureaucracy was the object of its 
strange, vicarious patriotism, China 
was viewed with horror - anti-Soviet, 
on the capitalist road, an ally of 
US imperialism, fascist, etc. A bad 
country. Now, however, it is a country 
to be loved and admired. Something 
manifested in its dreadful programme, 
Britain & road to socialism, where we 
discover that “China’s communists 
have placed greatest emphasis on 
economic and social development” 
and that “state power is being used 
to combine economic planning and 
public ownership with private capital 
and market mechanisms, with the aim 
of building a socialist society in its 
primary stage”. 

Essentially, the story goes that 
Deng’s ‘open door’ policy and break 
with Mao’s autarky is the equivalent 
of Lenin’s NEP. Absolute nonsense, of 


course, though it is certainly the case 
that China has attracted huge inflows 
of foreign capital - something Lenin 
never really succeeded in doing, for all 
his hopes. For the CPB, presumably, 
the turn to capitalism by their Chinese 
comrades is a purely temporary, 
‘tactical’ measure and at the first 
possible opportunity the Chinese will be 
back on the direct road to communism. 

A pitiful delusion. All you need to 
do is look at the enormous scandal 
involving the ‘princeling’ and heir 
apparent, Bo Xilai - former politburo 
member and highly influential 
secretary of the Communist Party’s 
Chongqing branch. He and his wife 
were living a corrupt billionaire’s 
lifestyle, to such an extent that he 
openly admitted not being able to keep 
track of all the bribes he received. Poor 
man. More to the point, the sons and 
daughters of people like Bo will be 
joining the global elite - the only way 
is up. It is no accident that the CPC’s 
rules were amended in 2001 to allow 
capitalists to join the party - that is the 
reality of what the CPC has become. 

If anything, the comments 
from Alex Callinicos in Socialist 
Worker are even more deluded 
than the Morning Star - at the very 
least they represent the triumph of 
dogmatism (November 12). Alex 
tells us that China is in the process 
of abandoning “state capitalism”. He 
goes on to say that after Mao led the 
CPC to power in 1949 it constructed 
a “state capitalist regime”, where 
workers “had no more control over 
the process of production than they 
do in western societies”. Despite 
Mao’s pursuit of “self-reliance”, he 
continues, China remained “subject 
to the logic of competition and 
accumulation at the global level” 
and now the fundamental problem is 
one of “class power” - the Chinese 
economy has been “opened up to 
foreign transnational corporations” 
and a “class of indigenous private 
capitalists has developed over the 
past 30 years”, even if there are “still 
powerful elements of state capitalism” 
remaining in China. Moreover, the 
comrade adds, “informal networks 
often bind foreign, private and state 
capital together through the role of 
the ‘princelings’, the children of party 
leaders who have gone into business”. 

There is nothing much wrong with the 
description: it is the use of the term “state 
capitalism” that is totally up the creek. 
Comrade Callinicos fails to recognise 
the blindingly obvious fact that under 
Mao there was nothing approaching the 
operation of the law of value and there 
was no labour market or wage-labour. 
Under the Chinese social contract of 
the ‘iron rice bowl’, a minimal level 
of subsistence was guaranteed, along 
with access to housing, education, etc. 
Therefore your motivation for working 
was not wages or the threat of the sack 
and unemployment - the system supplied 
you with the basics. 

But now that regime is being 
thrown into reverse, especially for 
those workers in the western-invested 
workplaces. Chinese workers are 
increasingly working for wages, 
however paltry. So, comrade Callinicos, 
is wage-labour on the retreat in China 
or, quite the opposite, on the advance ? 
To ask the question is to get the answer 
- and the conclusion is the opposite of 
the one he draws: China has clearly 
been moving away from bureaucratic 
socialism and towards some form of 
state capitalism • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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IT house of cards 

There is a disaster waiting to happen in information technology, warns Amir Parviz Pouyan 


I n the aftermath of the US 
government shutdown another 
story is making the headlines, 
bringing criticism from Democrats 
and Republicans alike. And that is 
the technical problems of the website, 
HealthCare.gov, a web portal allowing 
uninsured US citizens to register 
for subsidised private healthcare 
in 36 states. These problems were 
evident from the day the website was 
launched, with one woman trying to 
get help being told “please be patient” 
an infuriating 40 times. 1 

HealthCare.gov is a crucial part 
of Obamacare, which is supposed 
to bring affordable healthcare to 32 
million uninsured Americans, and the 
administration is desperate to iron out 
the technical difficulties. Consulting 
firm Millward Brown Digital reports 
that “a mere one percent of the 3.7 
million people who tried to register 
on the federal exchange in the first 
week actually managed to enrol”. 2 
The US administration will throw 
good money after bad to solve the 
website’s issues. However, it could 
be that it, as is the case with many 
other mass-access sites, these efforts 
will have little result. Unless we 
believe in conspiracy theories, on the 
face of it the world’s most advanced 
capitalist country appears incapable 
of launching and managing a website 
that is supposed to guide its citizens 
to one of the administration’s most 
heralded policies. 


The reality is more simple. Like 
most major corporations, the US 
government has spent billions of 
dollars on this particular information 
technology development - not to 
mention billions invested in other 
IT projects - yet it remains a victim 
of decades of appalling computing 
infrastructure. Forget about the housing 
bubble, ignore the fact that financial 
markets cannot continue being 
profitable if they just print money: 
the disastrous state of corporate and 
government IT contracted to the private 
sector, demonstrated so blatantly in the 
failure of HealthCare.gov - as well as 
similar IT scandals in the UK, such as 
Capita’s involvement with the NHS a 
few years ago - put them in the shade. 

Thousands of badly planned, poorly 
managed major IT projects, covering 
every aspect of modern capitalism, 
from banking to insurance and 
pensions, from the travel industry to 
healthcare, are the Achilles heel of 
modern capitalism. We have all been 
in banks were the computers are so 
slow or ‘down’ that the cashier has 
to produce hand-written receipts. We 
have all been at airports where ‘system 
failure’ has delayed check-in and flight 
departures. We have all read about 
crucial patient data mismanaged or lost 
in a hospital. However, the real state 
of corporate IT is far worse. 

In this article, I will look at what 
is wrong with modern IT in both the 
private and the public sector, why the 


reliance of big business on multiple 
suppliers - at times hundreds of them 
- selling expensive software and even 
more expensive, often inefficient, 
unreliable ‘support’ is creating a 
spiralling crisis. 

The multiple supplier scenario 
produces a situation where as soon 
as anything goes wrong, as in the 
case of HelathCare.gov, the many 
‘stakeholders’ blame each other for 
the problems. As ill-informed managers 
and directors try to find out what went 
wrong and where, hours are spent on 
conference calls across global time 
zones. Often at the end of such calls no- 
one is the wiser as to the causes of the 
problem, and the temporary ‘solution’ 
adds to the complexity of the next IT 
downtime. The reality is that in IT 
everyone knows the price of the service 
and the cost of ‘support’, but no-one 
knows the value of the work undertaken 
to allow the technology to function. 
That value is work done in universities, 
research institutions at minimum cost, 
often funded by taxpayers. Company 
directors pay extortionate prices 
for fundamental, simple services, 
without any understanding of how the 
programme was put together and how 
it should work. 

Vicious circle 

Since the 1980s businesses and 
institutions have come to increasingly 
depend on computers. The 
development of distributed multi-user 


computing, the internet and email has 
transformed them from the preserve 
of universities and engineering and 
scientific laboratories to a much wider, 
almost universal user community. 
(Contrary to the common belief 
held in the US, it was not Microsoft 
that discovered the internet. The 
worldwide web was developed by a 
British physicist, Tim Berners-Lee, 
working in the European Organisation 
for Nuclear Research - Cern). 

With the perennial expansion 
of computers in day-to-day life, 
at home and at work, a debate has 
ensued regarding the ease of use of 
applications, software packages and 
the functionality of software. The 
easier the use of a package, the more 
complicated the functions behind 
the scene, the more expensive the 
application and the support. Ironically 
it is this drive for simplicity of use that 
has created the problem: programmers 
hide the complexity of the function 
within the package, and further 
coding is added with each subsequent 
development. All this is fine until 
the user faces a major problem - the 
resolution may require a level of 
expertise beyond the capability of the 
designated ‘support services’. 

So let us start from the beginning and 
look at operating systems and hardware 
in terms that are understandable to 
the home or office user. Everyone 
knows that there is a vicious circle 
created by, on the one side, the latest 


version of the commonly used PC 
operating systems (mainly Microsoft 
and Apple) and software packages 
that perform various functions from 
word processing to email and basic 
spreadsheets and, on the other, the need 
for more memory, more hard disk. A 
Windows 7 PC requires as a minimum 
a 1,000 MHz processor with 1GB of 
RAM, while the latest Linux operating 
system runs quite fast on a 700 
MHz processor with 384MB RAM. 
In practice, though, the difference 
between the performance of the two 
operating systems is more pronounced. 
Why? Typically a Microsoft operating 
system requires around 60% of any 
computer’s capability (a combination 
of processing power, speed and 
memory). Applications written for 
this operating system are also major 
consumers of hardware power, so, 
as you add applications necessary 
for daily functions, you slow down 
your computer, and you need to buy 
a more powerful replacement. But 
as soon as you have done so, a new 
operating system and updated series 
of packages, requiring even more 
powerful hardware, appears on the 
market - the constant need to ‘upgrade 
software’ to avoid slow functionality 
demands that you buy new hardware. 

The capitalist drive for profit is 
the reason for the existence of this 
vicious circle. There is no doubt that 
the overwhelming majority of personal 
computers (over 95%) both at work 
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and at home rely on Microsoft. Yet 
you can use quite old hardware with 
a Linux operating system (most are 
available for free or at a much lower 
price than Microsoft Windows) and 
run equivalent packages much faster, 
in a more reliable environment than 
Windows allows. Linux on both PCs 
and servers can run for months or even 
years without needing a reboot. Most 
software programs, utilities and games 
available on Linux are ‘freeware’ 
or ‘open source’. They have value 
but no price. As far as security is 
concerned, Linux remains a far more 
secure environment. If you look for 
online support, solving problems you 
encounter in a Linux environment is 
much easier, free of charge, distributed 
via well researched forums, while in 
contrast online support for Microsoft 
often takes you to a software company 
asking you to pay before you ask 
your question. Usually the answer 
involves investing even more money 
to buy a fix for an already problematic 
application. 

So why such a low usage for an 
efficient, secure and reliable operating 
system? The answer is partly to do 
with marketing and Microsoft’s bullish 
attitude, but the reality is that MS was 
very quick at producing easy-to-use 
software, as demanded by users and 
capitalist markets, but with it came the 
complication of what is often called 
the ‘back end’ (the actual program 
running when you use a package, as 
opposed to what you actually see). 

Linux developers - typically 
computing scientists, physicists and 
engineers, as well as computer geeks 

- did not follow this trend. In fact until 
recently they have resisted making 
access to this operating system easy 
and user-friendly. By doing so they 
were able to maintain something that 
is hated by major IT companies: the 
open source project. 

Programmes and packages 
developed by open source are 
completely free, leading to the 
project being ‘accused’ of being like 
communism - if coding is a kind of 
property (intellectual property), its free 
distribution is indeed communistic. In 
recent times, given the overwhelming 
advantages of OSP, markets have 
had to adapt to this free software in 
recognition of the fact that it actually 
works better. 

Corporate IT 

As developments in the worldwide 
web and networking enhanced the use 
of servers, distributed and multi server 
systems, and as databases became 
an essential business requirement, 
information technology became a 
cornerstone of most corporations. 
Initially many companies and 
institutions had their own IT divisions 
providing in-house development 
of software. However, the cost of 
staffing this specialised sector rose, 
especially in terms of advanced 
support and server management. 

The average computer user in a 
workplace is often confused as to the 
level of support he/she needs when 
something goes wrong. Is it just a 
simple user error? Or is the desktop 
PC faulty or the system down? Such 
scenarios led to the categorisation of 
support, ranging from level 1, where 
anyone with basic IT skills can deal 
with the user’s query, to level 3 and 
above, where you need a specialised 
understanding of the system and 
support for servers, at times requiring 
Linux or advanced Linux. As a result 
of this division of labour, companies 
need large numbers of level 1 support 
at relatively cheap cost, as opposed 
to level 3 or 4 practitioners, who 
are few but expensive. And, as you 
expand, your developers will mean 
even higher costs. 

Capitalism’s solution to this 
problem was to create huge support 
companies, with cheap call centres 

- originally in the UK and Europe, 
but nowadays worldwide. In many 


‘third world’ countries the high cost 
of Microsoft products opened the 
way for major progress in computing 
expertise in Linux, India being a 
major example. So companies started 
outsourcing server support to India. 
Servers are now hosted worldwide or 
‘in the cloud’ - connected to users and 
the support teams via the internet. So 
in theory development and support 
can be based anywhere. However, all 
this adds to the complication and in 
some ways the Obamacare saga is a 
good example of what can go wrong 
with such solutions. Some universities 
(mainly institutions where research 
is less important) are also moving to 
this model of outsourcing support. 
All this has created its own norms 
and practises. 

The origins of most software is 
open source. That is where you find 
creativity, intelligence and research. 
However, soon the need for profit 
and market forces intervene, so 
hardware, software and support 
become commodities and the 
HealthCare.gov website problems 
are a common result. 

In response, a massive open-source 
collaboration platform, GitHub, was 
set up to provide software. In fact even 
at the time of the launch, open access 
to the computer code’s repository was 
provided. However, as the project 
developed and entered ‘production’, 
it was decided to engage a ‘much 
larger, more complex back end’ 
involving some 47 contractors. By this 
stage the website had become typical 
of current software systems: huge, 
interconnected entities, databases 
linking to each other, dynamic 
websites responding to queries. 

The experiment failed. Most 
probably one or a few of the contractors 
had introduced inconsistencies or 
errors into the system. In an IT 
project when you have so many third 
party providers or contractors there 
is a need for structures, planning and 
coordination. However, IT managers 
cannot be expected to understand 
all the underlying technologies and 
failure is common. Although the new 
world of information technology has 
created its own ‘processes’ to monitor 
and record ‘technical development/ 
change’, often this ‘process’ takes 
more time and effort than the actual 
‘development or change’. Experts 
in the production of power point 
presentations with pretty graphs but 
little technical content fool company 
CEOs and directors. 

In the words of one software 
developer, spreadsheet addicts and 
lawyers have taken over the IT 
industry. In any major city, tens of 
thousands of people are employed 
as administrators of IT systems, 
some at managerial level. However, 
many of them know very little about 
information technology and they 
definitely know next to nothing 
about how networks, databases 
and servers work. They may have 
memorised some acronyms, but that 
does not make them familiar with the 
technology - even if they started as 
computer experts, their knowledge 
may have become redundant 
and they are unable to keep up 
with a fast-moving industry. This 
administrative, bureaucratic layer 
adds to the total cost. 

Outsourcing 

practices 

So what are these time-consuming, 
expensive processes? Any 
fundamental change in the provision 
of IT services is usually carried 
out by a ‘change advisory board’, 
or cab. As I said earlier, there are 
so many contractors, developers, 
‘stakeholders’ as well as users 
(customers) that any IT change needs 
to be conveyed to the entire structure. 

This is true whether you have 
in-house computing or outsourced 
suppliers. The problem in the latter 


case is that no-one knows much 
about the other system providers 
and no-one takes responsibility 
for overall functionality and 
performance, so inevitably, whether 
the change undertaken is routine 
or an emergency, you can end up 
involved in endless conference 
calls. Your network provider may be 
in the UK, your database provider 
could be in eastern Europe, your ‘first 
line support’ company is in India, 
your ‘cloud support’ in east Asia, 
your web supplier is in the US and 
your hardware support is in western 
Europe. A cumbersome juggernaut 
that makes little progress and at times 
of failure all parties are busy shifting 
the blame to the other suppliers. Each 
will report that there is nothing wrong 
with their set-up or application. 

Businesses will try and recuperate 
every penny they lose through a 
website going down or a server not 
working - ‘down time’ can be very 
expensive indeed. But nine out of 
10 suppliers get away with shoddy 
performance, because they can always 
blame other suppliers for what went 
wrong. These suppliers will have 
signed a service-level agreement 
(SLA), which is a legal contract. In 
practice, although most such contracts 
refer to technical terms and conditions, 
it is often the case that lawyers will 
determine them with some input 
from technical teams. Typically the 
company will guarantee ‘up times’, 
when the server, database or website is 
online, as 99.9%-100% up. However, 
as anyone who has taken a PC on 
maintenance or guarantee back to 
the shop will know, the guarantee 
has exceptions not specified in the 
terms and conditions or grey areas. 
For a non-technical parallel, think 
of that other wonderful example of 
competition and free market: the UK 
railway system. When there is a delay, 
the train company blames Network 
Rail and vice versa. 

So if your website or database 
servers are down, if queues are 
forming at check-in and there is chaos 
at the airport, during the conference 
call urgently arranged to resolve the 
problem the network providers say 
they have done their checks and all 
is well, while the hardware supplier 


W e are pleased to carry a 
bulletin from Labour Party 
Marxists in this week’s paper 
- published to coincide with 
the November 23 conference 
of the Labour Representation 
Committee. 

It’s a service we are happy to 
perform for the comrades, but it 
goes without saying that extra 
pages mean extra postage costs - 
another reason why we need our 
readers and supporters to keep 
contributing to our fighting fund. 

Of course, for our thousands 
of internet readers talk of such 
extra costs is pretty meaningless. 
They just click on the page they 
want to read and don’t have to 
pay anything. But they should 
pay if they value the Weekly 
Worker, it’s only those regular 
and one-off donations that allow 
us to keep publishing. Last week 
there were 10,806 online readers, 
for example, and, while no doubt 
some are representatives of the 
class enemy, the majority will 
be partisans of the working class 
movement. 

They should follow the 
example of GK, who donated £25 
via our PayPal facility, as did BC, 
who chipped in with £10. But, of 
course, two out of almost 11,000 


claims it is the software that is the 
problem. Application company A 
blames software company B, which 
in turn has produced wonderful graphs 
proving their system is perfect and it 
is the database managed by company 
C where the fault lies. 

And then came 
the cloud 

Over the last few years the buzz word 
in corporate IT is ‘cloud’. One hears 
directors and managers boasting 
about moving everything to the cloud, 
as if this would magically improve the 
state of their IT. PC Magazine defines 
cloud computing as “storing and 
accessing data and programs over the 
internet instead of the computer’s hard 
drive. The cloud is just a metaphor for 
the internet.” 3 

The reality is that most CEOs, 
directors or customers of Amazon 
and Google fail to realise that (a) 
the problems listed above with IT 
infrastructure will become 10 times 
worse in a cloud environment, with less 
flexibility, more automation; (b) public 
cloud will not give enough security for 
financial transactions, or where safety 
is paramount; and (c) private cloud is 
expensive, requiring a costly, time- 
consuming redesign of the entire set-up 
in modular, parallel structures. 

Anti-capitalist hackers 
occasionally take pleasure in entering 
or bringing down various corporate 
websites, and the more intelligent 
members of staff in IT security firms, 
aware of corporate IT vulnerabilities, 
wonder why there are so few attacks. 
In my opinion it could be that there is 
no need for the malicious hacking of 
such sites. You can sit back, fold your 
arms and wait for this house of cards 
to collapse. When it does, the impact 
on finance, banking, insurance and 
the travel industry will be far more 
dramatic than the housing bubble 
ever was • 

Notes 

1. www.slate.com/articles/news_andjpolitics/ 
politics/2013/10/obamacare_one_woman_s_un- 
sucessful_quest_to_sign_up_for_obamacare.html. 

2. http://mobile.businessweek.com/arti- 
cles/2013-10-16/open-source-everything-the- 
moral-of-the-healthcare-dot-gov-debacle#. 

3. www.pcmag.com/article2/0,2817,2372163,00.asp. 


is a very small proportion indeed. 
Perhaps a bigger percentage will be 
moved to donate next week, when 
they see the six-page supplement 
we are planning, aimed at the 
November 30 founding conference 
of Left Unity. 

Talking of which, our LU 
coverage has inspired TR to 
give us an extra £10 with his 
subscription - “Thanks for keeping 
us up to speed,” he writes. Others 
contributing to our November 
fund were DW, SP, MKS, JD, 
SP, MM and SK, whose standing 
orders of hugely varying sizes 
helped increase our running total 
by £375. All in all, we received 
£420 this week, which takes the 
fighting fund tally up to £ 1,211. 

With over a week to go to 
meet our £1,500 target, we are 
on course - but that doesn’t take 
into account the extra costs we 
will have incurred this week and 
next. How I would love to see that 
total climb towards £2,000! And 
why not? It would help ensure we 
can carry on doing the same week 
after week. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


- Fighting fund - 

Week after week 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Intimidation 
would be a fine 
thing 


Unite in the crosshairs 

The right’s crusade against Britain’s biggest union continues, reports Paul Demarty 


W hat the Conservative Party 
lacks in unity, direction and 
big ideas it more than makes 
up for in sheer brass neck. 

Readers will be aware of the broad 
outline of events concerning the 
Grangemouth petrochemical plant. 
To any remotely sensible observer, 
the story is straightforward - a large 
industrial operation was held to ransom 
by a cynical asset-stripper, determined 
to break union power. By witch- 
hunting local Unite activist Stevie 
Deans, repeatedly threatening to close 
the plant and ultimately announcing 
that half of it would close, the chairman 
of Ineos, Jim Ratcliffe, got what he 
wanted. Unite rolled over. Workers 
signed up to drastically reduced 
conditions and a no-strike deal. 

Whether this is, as many have it, 
a ‘sell-out’ depends on how willing 
the embattled workforce was to take 
serious and sustained action. The 
general drift in industrial relations - 
in this country especially, but in most 
of the developed world - suggests that 
maybe they were not up for a fight on 
the necessary scale: as, indeed, would 
the general jubilation observed when 
the deal was done and the jobs ‘saved’. 
The nutshell version: Ratcliffe and 
his cronies bullied the workforce into 
submission. 

So good, then, to hear the oleaginous 
Francis Maude - a man who looks 
like an owner of a provincial budget 
furniture warehouse - so enraged about 
“intimidation”! How gratifying to 
hear tirades against those holding the 
Scottish economy to ransom. Except, 
somehow both unbelievably and 
predictably, it is Unite who is supposed 
to have been intimidating Ratcliffe, 
and its “intransigence” responsible for 
bringing Grangemouth to the brink. 

More flagrant nonsense would be 
difficult to imagine. The “intimidation” 
of the beleaguered billionaire owner 
of the largest private company in 
Britain seems to boil down to a small 
protest, with a clutch of pickets, the 
so-called’ leverage team’, turning up 
at the house of one of his managers 
with a giant inflatable rat. We are not 
exactly talking Godfather- type antics 
here. We may assume that, given that 
he cowed the mighty demon that is the 
Grangemouth Unite branch, Ratcliffe 
was not himself intimidated by this 
small, peaceful protest. 

The Tories - goaded on by the 
Murdoch press and their new election 
guru, sociopathic lobbyist Lynton 
Crosby - have decided that all this 
amounts to a campaign of intimidation 
by the unions, into which there must 
be an inquiry. Playing his usual role 
of pretending to moderate the Tories’ 
‘excesses’, Nick Clegg has ensured 
that blacklisting will also be on the 
agenda. How hollow a gesture this is 
can be measured in the fact that the 
chair of the inquiry is to be Bruce Carr 
QC, who has lived a rich and profitable 
life representing employers against 
trade unions. 1 

Those of us further left than 
Frances O’Grady might wonder, 
in fact, whether things might have 
turned out better if there had been 
some serious intimidation on the 
union side. With a boss as venal as 



A telling defeat 

Ratcliffe threatening the livelihoods 
of thousands, only a hypocrite could 
rule out a proportionate response from 
angry workers. On some occasions 
in history where laws concerning 
unions were highly restrictive, it has 
been for fear of workers combining 
to do something worse; in the days of 
embryonic industrial action, a more 
common tactic than the withdrawal of 
labour was razing factory buildings to 
the ground. That is intimidation. 

Real target 

In this case, however, it is scarcely 
believable that the unions are the real 
target. We are not talking Maggie 
versus the miners here. The industrial 
organisations of the working class are 
battered and cowed. If you discount 
the two big union days of action in 
recent years, strike action has barely 
risen since the start of the crisis and the 
latest onslaught on living standards. If 
Francis Maude - who is so successfully 
battering the Public and Commercial 
Services union in his spare time - is 
genuinely frightened of the unions, then 
he needs to be committed. 

The exercise is even more shabby, 
more cynical than that. It is purely an 
electoral calculation. The Times and the 
Tories have woven the Grangemouth 
affair expertly into trifling and 
manifestly untrue allegations of 
electoral impropriety in Falkirk with 


the sole purpose of doing over ‘Red’ 
Ed Miliband. David Cameron has used 
this latest farrago to accuse Miliband 
of - wait for it - “behaving like the 
mayor of a Sicilian town towards the 
mafia”. (So mafia-like of Unite to 
make Jim Ratcliffe an offer he was 
perfectly well able to refuse!) 

It is possible that poll ratings have 
them rattled. Labour does enjoy a 
10-point or so lead over the Tories 
(one poll puts the Liberal Democrats 
in fourth place, behind Ukip, and this 
writer must confess a morbid excitement 
at the possibility that the creature Clegg 
will be turfed out by the students who 
make up a not insignificant whack of 
his constituents.) 2 

These are hardly in themselves 
bad ratings in the middle of a term of 
government, if historical precedent 
is anything to go by. No opposition 
party has, in living memory, ever won 
without a dramatically better rating 
at this point in the parliament. The 
trouble is that neither has any party 
ever won with an increased majority. 
The Tories, last time out, did not even 
get a majority. We are into unknown 
territory; and Ukip stubbornly 
continues to make inroads into the 
Tories’ core vote. If this were to be a 
close-run thing, a handful of seats lost 
through the intervention of the Ukip 
could matter. 

All the more important, then, to go 


hard after Labour. How better to bring 
the die-hard Thatcherites of Ukip’s 
core support back into the Tory fold 
than to rustle up an imaginary winter 
of discontent? Exposing the shadowy 
union boss behind the Labour leader is 
a banker for Tory strategists, even if it 
does not appear to be working just now. 
It is a cliche of character assassination, 
and every utterly manufactured scandal 
involving those same shadowy union 
officials makes it stick a little more. 

Outside the direct electoral 
interests of the Tories, there is, of 
course, the unending bourgeois 
campaign to finally and irrevocably 
deLabourise Labour - transform it 
into an unproblematically bourgeois 
social-liberal party on the model of 
the US Democrats. Quite apart from 
backing the Tories, this is the game 
that has been played by The Times 
and the like: the completion of Blair’s 
project, the severing of the union link 
and the departure of the organised 
working class from electoral politics, 
save as a tame appendage. 

Naive 

It is in this light that recent statements 
by Jerry Hicks, the left challenger 
to Unite boss Len McCluskey in the 
last two general secretary elections, 
are regrettable. He has attempted 
to broaden out the furore around 
Falkirk to include allegations of funny 
business on the part of the McCluskey 
campaign in the last Unite poll. He 
has also complained of his union’s 
“infantile, unfunny comic capers 
of infiltration through recruiting 
members to the Labour Party”, citing 
that as a contributing factor to the 
defeat in Grangemouth. 

Comrade Hicks simply does not 
get the big picture here at all. In the 
first place, Unite is not ‘infiltrating’ 
anything. It is in the Labour 
Party, through the union link. Its 
predecessor, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, was affiliated 
since Labour’s birth. It is not 
McCluskey who is suddenly imposing 
some dubious ‘entrist’ strategy on 
a recalcitrant union (as much as 


Blairites and rightists like to remind 
us all of his background in Militant). 

The larger immediate political 
context should not be discounted 
either. As the Falkirk controversy 
flared up again last week, Hicks 
carried a rather gnomic statement on 
his website noting The Sunday Times 
front page’s interest in his complaints 
against McCluskey (which had already 
been covered by The Guardian and 
Private Eye), republishing the quoted 
statement for effect. 3 

This has left him open to 
accusations that he is abetting a 
rightwing, union-busting campaign 
- while his statements are naive, they 
are hardly malicious, but in a situation 
where the guns are out for the union 
link yet again, his insouciance as to 
its fate is unhelpful in the extreme. 
It is one thing to wonder exactly 
what Unite’s members are getting 
from Labour in return for all those 
millions (pace Cameron, not a lot). 
It is quite another to imagine that, 
certainly in the absence of a better 
alternative waiting in the wings, union 
detachment from Labour will lead to 
anything other than the strengthening 
of the bourgeoisie’s hand. 

If comrade Hicks lacks answers, 
however, so does McCluskey. What 
went on in Falkirk, it is now clear, 
was hardly ballot-rigging on a 
Putinesque scale. It was, however, 
a bureaucratic attempt to parachute 
a Westminster staffer into a Scottish 
parliamentary seat, straight out of the 
Blairite playbook. The organisations 
of the working class need to do better 
than simply being less underhanded 
in their operations and internal norms 
than the corrupt networks of official 
bourgeois politics. What is needed 
is a political fight to democratise the 
labour movement - from the Labour 
Party down to the smallest unions. 

Len McCluskey is as much an 
obstacle to that fight as Ed Miliband • 

Notes 

1. The Guardian November 18. 

2. The Observer November 16. 

3. www.jerryhicks4gs.org/2013/11/jerry-hicks- 
challenge-to-validity-of.html. 
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